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Critics ? and Criticism ? 


¥ Me ERE Adam Smith living to-day, he would have no 
/ option but to cancel his famous phrase “a nation of 
shopkeepers” and substitute for it “a nation of critics,” 
adding a tag borrowed from the Seer of Ecclefechan 
“mostly bad ones.”. For to this complexion have we 
come in the year of grace, 1891, that for every single 
soul plainly or dimly conscious of creative force, there are a hundred 
critics waiting pen in hand to note the workings of it. This army 
of newsmongers, combining the functions of camp follower and 
special correspondent, hovers round the little troop of fighters for 
Art and Literature, and exists presumably for the purpose of singing 
the triumphs and bewailing the defeats of each member of that 
sacred band. Composing it are critics of all sizes and all moods, of 
every degree of accomplishment and every variety of ambition. 
Their leaders are men so mighty that they can impale whom they 
please upon the points of their stylographic pen: so learned that 
“Tis known they can speak Greek As naturally as pigs squeak.” What 
a fine thing it must be, then, to practise Art or Literature, to be one 
of that small company upon whose words and deeds such countless 
eyes are focussed, and to have one’s achievements, majestic or humble, 
blazoned abroad in books and magazines and papers the wide world 
over ! 

Ah, they stumble that run fast, especially when they run towards 
conclusions. Bide a wee. 

First observe the effect of the disproportion between the critics 
and the knot of artists. The latter do not and cannot furnish the 
former with work to keep them busy. Therefore, when in want 
of material for criticising the artists, the critics keep their hands 
in by criticising one another. Habit soon becomes second nature. 
And within a few years the practice has become almost universal 
of regarding the review of a book, a picture, or a play, upon which it 
is the critic’s duty to pass judgment, as a mere stalking horse for 
the advancement of his opinions upon any subject under the sun. 
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a decided preference, however, being shown for himself, his rival, 
and his rival’s method. 

Now, observe what effect this has upon the practisers of Art as 
opposed to the talkers about it. Literature and Painting can be left 
to look after themselves. They will never need a champion while 
Robert Buchanan and James McNeil Whistler have a shot in the 
locker. Dramatic authors, too, experts in that “trade” which is the 
abomination of desolation to the sensitive soul of the egregious 
Mr. George Moore, are, thanks to the pugilistic instincts of Mr. 
H. A. Jones, sure of careful consideration. But what of the actor! 
the exponent of a noble art, a fine art (pace the late Mr. G. H. Lewes 
and our own more potent Referee), an art whose professors are second 
to none in public esteem. How does the critic’s growing self- 
absorption affect him? 

Well, if he is a great man, his path is smooth. He is an object of 
interest to the public. All that concerns him is of value. Con- 
sequently the critic follows his career with a keenness not 
unworthy of a “ Star-man” on the track of a racy divorce suit. 
Moreover, the actor is not slow to realise the value of these 
chronicles, and he naturally is grateful. And in return for his 
gratitude, his friendship, and his exuberant courtesy, the critic 
watches his performance with eyes that see and analyses it in 
words there is intellectual pleasure in reading. But what if he is 
not a great man ? what if he has no theatre of his own ? what if he 
has no inclination, or possibly no means, for jovial supper and river 
parties ? what if he ignores or misconceives the value of judicious 
politeness, and disdains even to enter into correspondence with his 
judges and adroitly win their sympathy by a little cheap gush? 
Then it is a case of Dives the Critic and Lazarus the Player. The 
driest and scantiest crumbs that fall from the table must stay his 
hunger and keep his soul alive within him. Not till he, too, is 
manager, and idol, the glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
hospitable host, and deferential seeker of advice, can he enjoy the 
banquet which is his by right—which is, indeed, his artistic birth- 
right. 

Now, this is hard, very hard, upon the modest and struggling 
actor, the devoted and retiring actress. It is one of those evils 
wrought by want of thought, rather than want of heart. The critic 
should be the actor’s help, his guide, philosopher, and friend. He 
should be the “ giftie ” to “ gie” the actor the power to see himself 
as “ithers” see him. He should be on the look out for unrecognised 
talent, on the alert to point out pitfalls and lend a helping hand 
when the feet slip. Heshould be a man instructed and studious, yet 
with enthusiasm and sympathy; above all, a man alive to the 
reponsibilities of his position, and an ardent believer in the dignity 
and potency of the art in whose temple—along with the actor and 
author—he has taken service. “Instead of which,” as the J. P. said, 
he too often goes about disguised as the idol’s claque. Indeed, the 
modern critic is no more like such a man than the new Hamlet is 
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like Hercules, and at some future date it might serve a useful 
purpose, perhaps, if a few illustrations were given of his methods and 
his failures to identify talent until the public had shown him where 
it lay. 

Here, however, as we are getting to close quarters, it will be as 
well to disclaim all sympathy with the recent attack by Mr. George 
Moore upon these unhappy gentlemen who, could the perception of a 
“ young man ” whose nose has been roking in French gutters from 
youth upwards be trusted, are with some two exceptions venal, 
malignant, brainless sycophants. The vapourings of this person are 
not to be taken seriously, of course. They are merely the outcome 
of nostalgia. Once he was numbered among the elect ; he is so no 
longer. And from his place of exile he views the promised land, 
and, smarting with the bitterness of envy, spits his venom at old 
cumrades. Or perhaps his outbreak only means that he was hard- 
up for a likely subject and had a little gall to get rid of. Hence 
it is only right, seeing that some kind of an indictment is now 
being preferred, that hearty recognition be accorded the notable 
intelligence, the almost unerring judgment, the ripe scholarship 
displayed by a goodly proportion of our dramatic critics, when they 
choose to exhibit these qualities! Whether the spumous “’Arry of 
the Casinos,” as Mr. Buchanan dubbed him, knows anything at all of 
the subject over which he froths and fumes is open to question, but 
it is certain that the man to lecture critics upon their numerous 
failings is not he who branded Mr. Irving as “a mummer,” and 
found in Mr. Wilson Barrett’s inspiring study of “Claudian the 
Accurst” nothing but “an elderly man in a low-necked dress.” 
Blatant ignorance and savage insolence like this put the writer 
completely out of court. His own lips convict him of a cruel 
nature and an unimaginative mind. A man so dowered could 
neither be a critic himself nor instruct any other how to become 
one. 

But to get back to our muttons! The end and aim of all criticism 
is to appreciate—and to lead others less gifted with the faculty of 
perception to appreciate—what is beautiful. Apply this test to the 
dramatic criticism of the day and note the result. Take any one of 
the prominent journals of the day, scan the column devoted to the 
drama, and see what guiding or even eye-opening influence it is 
likely to exert upon its readers. Thought and space are given to the 
play, for dramatic authors can enforce their rights, but what thought is 
given to the actors without whom that play could not be presented ? 
Why, if it were not for the brilliant descriptive and analytical work 
which can still be reclaimed from the columns of the Telegraph, 
posterity would have no means of learning anything worth learning 
about even the greatest actor and actress of our time, while as for the 
smaller fry nothing whatever is told about them. We cannot all 
write like Hazlitt or Lewes, but surely it is not too much to ask that 
the lessons these great men taught may be taken to heart, and acting 
be regarded once more as an art and not a mere mechanical process 
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within the range of every kitchen wench and city clerk. No doubt 
“the play’s the thing,” and as such should receive the lion’s share of 
the critic’s attention, but next to the play, and miles in front of 
scenery and costumes—to elaborate descriptions of which columns and 
columns are given—comes the acting, and to dismiss it as it is 
dismissed in nearly every journal published is to cast a slur upow 
the art which cannot but result in a more and more slip-shod style 
so long as this policy continues. That our chief writers on dramatic 
art have the power to put our players in the right path when they 
stray and to paint them vividly and in enduring colours for us and 
for our progeny can be gainsaid only by those so blind that they won’s 
see ; and that no one but Mr. Clement Scott ever takes the trouble to 
do it proves, as nothing else could, that the vast majority do not rightly 
apprehend the duties and responsibilities of the critic. Many of them 
have testified publicly to the enthusiasm they feel for their art, but 
when they enter the stalls as many of them do at the end of the first 
act or leave at the end of the second it is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that even professional dissectors may commit an error when 
engaged in dissecting themselves. This at least is certain, that stereo- 
typed phrases are all the critic condescends to utter when his subject is 
not in the very front rank—of popular favourites, not artistic devotees 
—and that no attempt is made to awaken interest in new talent or 
record the impressions created by lesser celebrities. 

It is more than whispered on all sides that as we have seen the 
beginning of a new development in drama, so presently we shall see 
a new school of criticism. The hopes of many on the stage and off 
are bound up in the pioneers, Mr. William Archer and Mr. Walkley, 
gentlemen whose first claim to honour is that they eschew the 
company of those they criticise, are no respecters of persons, and 
do not affect the dramatic form of composition. Their independ- 
ence is indeed above suspicion. And since their influence waxes 
daily, and it is only too patent that the power of the “ friendly 
pressman” wanes, now is the time to urge upon them, and the 
younger men who are inclined to follow in their wake, the service 
they can render to art by helping instead of ignoring the artist. 
Upon the dubious authority of Mr. George Moore, in whose good word 
lies all that can be urged to their discredit, we have it that both 
gentlemen are under forty. Let us hope it is true, for in this case there 
yet is time for turning over a new leaf. Otherwise it is to be feared 
that they can scarce be weaned from the absorbing author-hunts in 
France and Belgium, and that grand old pastime of Scott-Buchanan- 
Sims baiting, in which their energies are spent ; and that there will 
then be none to lead the young legions to the despairing player’s rescue. 
Miss Fanny Kemble and Mr. Augustine Birre)] have between them 
done well-nigh irreparable mischief to the divinity that once hedged 
the actor round, but enough remains to support his self-respect, 
and by thoughtful counsel he may yet be weaned from the hopeless- 
ness he is sunk in. After all the actor is but little less worthy of 
study than the dramatist, and if he is constantly snubbed and his 
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aspirations are checked, the loss will fall first on that spoiled creature 
whom heaven and earth seem conspiring to delude into the belief 
that he isthe Almighty ; and then it will fall upon us. Society, with its 
ridiculous fetish-worship, has done much to sterilise the men and 
women whose genius, given ample scope and nourished on whole- 
some food, should and could vitalise the countless beings emotionally 
and intellectually dying of inanition; but so-called criticism has 
been almost equally to blame. The actor is as necessary to mental 
equipment as the author, and it depends primarily upon the critic 
whether he is encouraged to believe in his mission or whether he is 
sneered at, thrust into the background, treated as a marionette, and 
in every way convinced that intellectually he is a pariah, with the 
inevitable result that he loses heart and loses faith, and so loses all 
the power he once possessed of doing humanity as well as art some 
service. 
OLIVER BLUFF. 


Pp 


The Matinée Question. 





& HE name of the inventor, or introducer of the matinée 
% proper has escaped the lynx eyes of the stage historian, 
and perhaps it is just as well for his shade that it is so, or 
he might hear many unpleasant remarks regarding his 
unhappy thought. I say unhappy, because that is what 
el the critics to a man declare it to be, with much monoton- 
ous iteration. Undoubtedly it sprang from the benefit performances 
that used, years ago, very frequently to be given in the morning. In 
that charming volume of reminiscences written by Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft, there occurs the following interesting paragraph which 
throws a little light on the subject :—“ It may be curious to mention 
here the first morning performance we ever gave at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, which was on March 6th, 1869, in the height of 
the run of ‘School,’ when all the seats were booked every night 
long in advance. The experiment, however, was so novel, that it 
only attracted a moderate house in the day-time, and it was not for 
some years that matznées became popular.” However, the question 
of itself is not very important, and we can safely state that the 
matinée has been a recognised institution in England for about 
fifteen years. It is the hope, and the only hope, of the aspiring and 
unknown dramatist, and if we are to believe a little of what we read, 
the despair of the dramatic critic. Personally we cannot conceive 
why the gentlemen who largely earn their living by writing notices of 
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new plays should always be condemning the unfortunate matinée. It 
is only a part of their duty to attend these morning performances, and 
if sometimes they suffer through the mediocrity of the fare provided, 
they suffer in a good cause, and, after all, our duty does not always 
consist of pleasure. Let us look at the question fairly and from all 
points of view. The critics don’t like them ; this isconceded. But 
what about the cry that is everlastingly disturbing the theatrical 
firmament, about the lack of native ability, and the lack of original 
plays? How are we to discover the latent talent if we don’t give it 
an opportunity of making itself heard? It is true that the managers 
join in the lament and declare that they can never discover it; that 
the plays sent in by outsiders are impossible and unactable, and 
that they either have to go to France, or, last resource, turn to writers 
of tried capability for their novelties. We are tired to death of 
hearing all this, and we suppose that managers really do mean what 
they say after having said it so often. But is it a fact? If all the 
plays that are submitted are so bad, who writes the good pieces? 
How is it that we have any dramatists at all? They can’t all have 
entered the lists with a reputation already made. They must have 
had an opening, when they were, so to speak, only amateurs, at one 
time or another. It is not difficult to point out how our present day 
writers have achieved their positions. Mr. A. W. Pinero was 
an actor, and from writing small pieces for the Lyceum and Toole’s, 
gradually and deservedly rose to fame ; Mr. Jones was introduced by 
Mr. Wilson Barrett through “A Clerical Error” ; Mr. Buchanan had 
already held a high place in the field of literature before he attempted 
the Thespian plain ; Mr. Sims, after much weary waiting, came to 
the front with an adaptation from the French. (In parenthesis we 
may venture to suggest that vi4 Paris seems a very safe road to reach 
London.) Mr. Grundy fought and fought hard, and forced his way to 
the front. Many will remember the celebrated “Dramatic Ring” 
discussion. that was carried on in THE THEATRE some few years 
since. Messrs. W. G. Wills, Herman Merivale, and W. 8S. Gilbert 
(who printed his first piece and sold it for twenty pounds to Mr. 
Hollingshead) earned their spurs over twenty years ago. Others 
have had influence directly or indirectly either through being actors, 
or through being personal friends of those in power. And as 
these are the chief men of to-day—though there are many others 
coming forward—there is no need to carry the enumeration of 
names any farther. Our younger dramatists have only obtained 
a hearing through their own energy, enterprise, and production, 
on their own account, of their own pieces, almost without 
exception. The only play, as far as I can discover, that has been 
brought out by a manager on his own responsibility during the past 
ten years is “ Captain Swift,” and that was produced tentatively at a 
matinée at the Haymarket by Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree. Mr. Tree’s 
promises of Monday evening performances, en passant, have scarcely 
realised the expectations that were roused. But as Mr. Tree recently 
informed me, the anxiety and hard work attending these extra 
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productions quite broke his health down for thetime being. However, 
Mr. Tree, as a rule, does things thoroughly, and so we may comfort our- 
selves that we have the future before us. Some people may say that 
“ Beau Austin” should be included in Mr. Tree’s performances; in 
answer I would remind them that both the authors, W. E. Henley and 
R. L. Stevenson, are men of mark and their names are ones to conjure 
with. It is the totally unknown writers that I wish to show have 
scarcely any chance, if any at all, of getting their plays produced, 
unless they produce them themselves. Occasionaly a “curtain raiser ” 
will see the light, but not so often as one could wish ; still, all must be 
thankful for these mercies and applaud the producers. And so we 
come direct to the matinée question. The matinée has been the 
means of introducing some of the biggest successes of modern times, 
and some of the cleverest performers, who would, without the assist- 
ance of the untried play, have had to wait long before their chance of 
a good part came. And there is no denying that the practice and 
experience to be gained at the matinée are of the greatest value to the 
earnest actor and actress who have only recently joined the ranks, or 
who have hitherto only had small or uncongenial parts to enact. 
Therefore, to dispose of one point, is the matinée of incalculable 
moment to the actor, and consequently to the manager seeking for 
talent. It is the only school the actor has now-a-days. Indeed, to 
the manager the matinee bristles with profit and usefulness. In the 
first place he receives from £20 to £25 for the hire of his theatre for 
the afternoon. He is able to sit in one of his own boxes, and see 
the performance of a play that he has the option of accepting or 
rejecting ; and in the former case of making many thousands of 
pounds out of it with a minimum of risk; he can also see country 
or unknown actors for the first time, or others who develop undreamt- 
of ability, and this will be of service to him when casting a new piece. 
But up to the present we have not heard the manager say harsh 
things about the matinee. In truth, we fail to see the evil that is 
supposed to lurk in the afternoon performance. The dramatic 
aspirant, sick at heart and wearied to death with sending his plays 
round to the different managers, when he can induce them to read 
his MSS. despairs of ever getting a piece accepted, and, provided that 
he has the necessary capital, turns reluctantly, yet anxiously, to his 
only hope and haven—the matinée. And the chances are, all things 
being equal—cast, company, scenery, theatre, etc.—that unless he 
be an absolutely incompetent idiot, his play will be a success. If 
the play is a failure then he has learnt a lesson ; if he have ability he 
will persevere and try again ; if not, and he be wise, he will fade from 
the scene and be seen on the boards no more. Itis granted that many 
fearful and wonderful concoctions, labelled plays, are produced by 
inexperienced and foolish persons who are incapable of understand- 
ing what is required to make a good piece and who will not be 
advised—but this is inevitable. Very few actors or managers or lay- 
men are capable of judging whether a play will be successful with 
the public or not; managers who have been bringing out plays all 
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their theatrical lives ure not beyond the fashion of making very 
ludicrous mistakes sometimes. It is purely a speculative business, 
and those who embark in the enterprise, must take the bad with the 
good. And as the theatre is avowedly a “shop” in more senses than 
one, why does not the proprietor of the said “shop” occasionally give a 
trial to the wares of the new man who offers a fair bargain? Why willa 
London manager never produce a play by an unknown author, even 
though his literary and perhaps constructive abilities to boot are 
undoubted ? A special gift is required in the writer who desires to 
be a popular dramatist ; very well, why not—when there is evidence 
of such brought forward and demonstrated, give the possessor of the 
right qualifications encouragement ? Surely amongst the numberless 
plays that are submitted to managers in London for consideration 
there must be some that are not utterly hopeless ! It isa curious point, 
History that is ancient tells us, verbally and in print, of many a comedy 
and drama that has gone begging, that has been rejected, with more 
or less promptitude, at all the theatres, and that has afterwards 
achieved unprecedented favour, kudos, and monetary reward. It isso 
easy to miss a good thing when it is proffered. Some managers are 
wonderfully proficient at doing so ! 

There is little need to pursue the argument much further. I could 
if I liked tell of many odd things within my own personal knowledge, 
of plays that have been refused that have afterwards drawn the town 
through being first produced at a matinée. I could also tell of many 
who have been trying for years to find an opening for their works, 
who when they submit them always receive a very courteous but 
definite reply in the negative. For the unknown dramatic author, I 
repeat there is no hope but the matinée, and therefore for many there 
is no hope at all. For, what about the expense? It is not every 
literary man, or ambitious writer, amateur or professional, and par- 
ticularly professional, who can afford to spend a hundred pounds over 
a matinee, even when he possesses that sum ; and very few do. 

Perhaps those who have the real interests of the English drama at 
heart may be able to suggest some sort of remedy, some means 
whereby the talented, but unknown author, may have an opportunity 
of manifesting the labours of his brain to the satisfaction of those 
best capable of judging—the British public. Meanwhile, there is 
nothing but the much abused and flouted matinée. In conclusion I 
may add that all that I have set down is the result of unabated 
observation of dramatic cause and effect, and a close practical acquaint- 
ance with all that appertains to the stage during many years past. 


8S. J. ADAIR FITZ-GERALD. 


4 
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Le Balafré. 


DON’T know what prejudiced our company against Dorian 

Crofts, unless it was the peculiar scar which ran right 

across his forehead, spoiling the general effect of -his 

‘undeniably handsome features. He was a good-natured 

fellow enough, with a knack of making a hit even in the 

worst parts, but somehow nobody took to him. That 

unlucky scar seemed to be his evil genius. Perhaps I 

may as well write down briefly how he got that curious mark : 

it will not hurt anybody’s feelings now, for all the actors in the little 
tragedy are dead. 

Dorian Crofts joined my father’s company in ’29, and from the 
very beginning struck up a sort of friendship with me very different 
to the stately courtesy which was all he accorded to the other mem- 
bers, male as well as female, who were all ready enough /hen to chum 
with the handsome, talented young actor. We had been playing in 
a wild, unfrequented part of Ireland, and had been drawing very bad 
houses, so bad that we got to know our regular patrons by sight. 
And among them was a tall, white-haired old gentleman, invariably 
accompanied by a young and beautiful girl. “ That,” Crofts said to 
me once, “is Sir James Blake, and the lady” — “ Ah, who is the 
lady ?” I asked with unprofessional eagerness—“ His daughter 
Kathleen.” 

Well ! it wasn’t very difficult to perceive that there was some sort 
of understanding between Dorian Crofts and Miss Blake. When he 
was on she had eyes for no one else, and in his absence the piece 
we were acting appeared to have lost its interest for her. But I said 
nothing. Dorian was not a man with whom it was possible to take 
liberties; and as to joking—well, I should like to have seen Healy, 
our professed practical joker, attempt to bait Dorian Crofts. You 
are not to imagine for one moment that Crofts was snobbish, or 
given to sneering at his associates ; he was far too true a gentleman 
to be capable of such meanness. Only what [ do want'to express to 
you is, that he had a very strong sense of his personal dignity, 
Absurd it might have been, snobbish it certainly was not. To pro- 
ceed, I was not very much astonished to hear a rumour of Dorian’s 
engagement to some county beauty, but I own I was surprised when 
Dorian came into my dressing-room one evening and announced 
composedly : “I married Kitty Blake this morning, Fred.” 

“Good heafens!” I said, entangling the points of my doublet 
inextricably in my surprise and hurry; “ how could you, Dorian ?” 

“That means that you think I’ve behaved to her like a scoundrel !” 
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Dorian said dispiritedly. ‘ Do you think so, Fred ? Ah, well, it’s too 
late now.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “too late. Does her father know ?” 

“He knows by this time,” Dorian said with a laugh. “ What a 
rage he’ll be in! But Kitty is out of reach now.” 

“ And we leave Deemphogue to-morrow,” I suggested. “ It’s rather 
fortunate, isn’t it?” 

“TI suppose it is,” answered Crofts, dreamily. ‘ Listen, they're 
ringing the curtain Op. Don’t hurry, Fred; you don’t go on till 
the middle of the scene.’ 

“I know,” I said, “but I always like to be ready in good time. 
Shall I help you to dress, Dorian ?” 

“No, thanks ; I can manage alone,” Dorian said quickly. ‘ Stop 
a@ minute, Fred; your cloak’s all awry.” He adjusted my dress 
skilfully and then proceeded to complete his own toilet, while I 
looked on, envying the ease with which he wore the—to me distract- 
ing—accessories of our medizval costume. We were playing in a 
semi-historical piece, I remember; a dull play enough, though 
Dorian contrived to throw some genuine humour into his part of 
recreant lover and renegade soldier. My part was that of an 
intrusive courtier, who blundered upon the stolen interviews of the 
Princess Clotilde with Arthur de Montfort, and on the conspiracies 
of a couple of Jesuits, into whose plots I was dragged, neck and 
heels. I was standing at the back of the stage, wearily endeavouring 
to look interested in the Princess’s seventh meeting with her lover, 
when I caught sight of a face in one of the boxes which I recognised 
in a moment to be that of Sir James Blake. No need to pretend to 
be interested now. My countenance must have been a study if it 
expressed one half of the interest and excitement I felt. Ought I to 
warn Dorian? And if so, how was I to do it without spoiling the 
scene? And above all what was I to warn him of? While I puzzled 
over these questions Dorian had broken into the song specially 
written to lighten his tedious waiting for the maid-of-honour with 
whom, in the Princess’s absence, he had a standing flirtation. And 
then in the middle of the song came a sharp, sudden report, and 
Dorian staggered back a step, pressing his hand to his forehead. Of 
course the curtain was dropped, and while most of us crowded 
round the wounded man, my father, accompanied by Tom Rooney, 
afterwards a prominent member of the R.I.C., went round to Sir 
James Blake’s box and arrested him as quietly as possible. How- 
ever, there was little use in that measure, it seemed, for Sir James 
never stood his trial. Weeks before Dorian recovered sufficiently to 
answer any questions, the last of the Blakes of Deemphogue was in 
the county asylum. There had been madness in his mother’s 
family, it appeared, and probably his daughter’s elopement was the 
last straw that overturned his tottering intellect, Dorian recovered, 
as I said, but he left the company, and for years I heard nothing of 
him. In ’°50 we were on tour in the provinces, and while at Exeter 
my father chanced to meet Dorian in the street. The old friendship 
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between us was renewed, and shortly after husband and wife joined 
our company. Mrs. Crofts was prettier than ever, I thought, and 
they had two dark-eyed children, who now and then were allowed 
to appear on the boards. Not often; for Dorian was curiously care- 
ful of them—much more careful than he was of himself, or of his 
wife. And I knew, though I kept the knowledge to myself, that 
Sir James had revenged himself far more amply than if he had shot 
Dorian dead at once, for the love pretty Kathleen Blake had given 
Dorian Crofts had not been strong enough to outlast twenty years of 
poverty with “ Le Balafré,” 
ELLA PICTON. 


i a 


A Pilgrimage to Bayreuth. 


N arriving at the peaceful little town of Bayreuth, what first 
strikes the pilgrim isthe atmosphere of music—music, and 
nothing but music—which pervades the place. You pass 
by the old Bayreuth Opera House, a quaint, old-fashioned 


exits, a striking contrast to the new Wagner Theatre; then you 
stroll up “ Opera-street,” where the shop windows teem with lives of 
Wagner, opera-scores, models of the “ Holy Grail ” used in “ Parsifal,” 
and similar »nementoes; presently you find yourself in “ Richard 
Wagner-street,” in which is Wagner’s house, which he named 
“Wahnfried,” and in which Frau Wagner still lives. A few yards 
further you may, if you choose, turn up “ Siegfried-street,” which 
will lead you to “ Liszt-street,” and the house in which Liszt (to 
whom a mausoleum is erected in the quiet little Bayreuth cemetery) 
lived and died. If you sit down in your lodgings and endeavour to 
write your impressions, your meditations are in all probability dis- 
turbed by some ambitious gentleman next door who is endeavouring 
to sing the “ Star-song ” from “ 'Tannhaiiser,” while the piano upstairs 
is being permanently injured through somebody else’s efforts to play 
the overture to “ Tristan and Isolde.” 

Opera-going at Bayreuth is a very different thing from its uncom- 
fortable equivalent at home. You are not compelled to swelter 
in an atmosphere half Turkish-bath and half Black Hole of Calcutta ; 
you are not kept in the theatre till after midnight with four miles to 
go home and every omnibus gone; and you are not disturbed 
by other people coming in late. If you don't arrive in time 
at Bayreuth, you must wait outside till the hext act. The opera 
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begins at four o’clock and is usually over by ten, with two intervals 
of about an hour each, during which you may dine at one or other 
of the restaurants round about, wander in the fields, or, if you feel 
inclined for more violent exercise, climb the hill behind the 
theatre to the “ Siegesthurm,” erected in memory of those natives of 
Bayreuth who fell in the Franco-German war. Not far from the 
theatre is an extensive lunatic asylum, which invites those who are 
not worshippers of the “ Meister” to say it is sometimes difficult to 
tell the one edifice from the other. When, however, this difficulty 
has been surmounted, the “ Festspielhaus” is found to be an ideal 
building of its kind. In the first place, the ventilation is simply 
perfect ; though filled to its utmost holding capacity at every per- 
formance, the auditorium, even on a blazing August afternoon 
is never inconveniently warm. Of what other theatre in the world 
can this be said? The decorations are severely simple, there being 
nothing to distract attention from the stage. There are no circles or 
galleries, the seats simply rising row upon row from the orchestra 
{which is arranged to hold 115 performers, and is placed so as to 
be completely concealed from the audience but not from the stage), 
and the rake is so good that everyone of the 1,500 spectators has a 
perfect view of the stage. The building is lighted entirely by 
electricity, which is laid on in duplicate, so that in the event of any 
accident occurring, the light can be turned on again in a moment, 
and the lighting arrangements throughout are perhaps the most 
perfect of any theatre in Europe. The enormous stage, which 
measures something like eighty feet from the footlights backwards, 
gives ample room for the marvellous scenic effects employed, such 
as the wonderful moving panorama in “ Parsifal””; and at the back of 
the stage is a gallery where are hung the bells which sound in the 
dome of the Temple of the Holy Grail. As an instance of the 
elaborateness of the mechanism employed, it may be mentioned 
that the bell-ringers are signalled to by means of a light flashed on a 
screen from an electric button at the conductor’s desk. A melancholy 
interest attaches to a corridor in the theatre, which, in a similar 
fashion to the interior of Liszt’s mausoleum, is hung with the 
memorial wreaths and accompanying sashes which were sent by 
mourners from all parts of the world at the time of Wagner’s burial. 
Amongst the number is one from Wagner’s life-long friend, the late 
unfortunate King Ludwig II of Bavaria, which bears the inscrip- 
tion :—“ Dem grossen Wort-und Ton-Dichter Meister Richard 
Wagner.” 

The question is often asked whether the Bayreuth performances 
are really superior to what is to be seen elsewhere. The answer to this 
is,—as a whole, infinitely superior. One may hear greater singers, 
and one certainly can see better actors, but such all-round artistic 
excellence is to be met with nowhere else. Orchestra, singers, and 
scenery combine to form one harmonious whole. Nothing is 
obtrusive. The stage-management is admirable (as for instance, in 
the urrival of the guests in the second act of “'Tannhaiiser ”), and the 
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scenery, wonderfully realistic as it is, illustrates, but does not dwarf, 
the action of the various dramas. 

The origin of the various legends, myths, and sagas on which 
Wagner has founded his great music-dramas, is an extremely fascina- 
ting subject of investigation to the student of mythology. In “ Tristan 
and Isolde,” Tristan is bringing home Isolde, an Irish princess, as 
bride to his uncle King Marke of Cornwall. He is in love with her 
himself, but conceals his passion. Isolde, who is also in love with 
Tristan, attempts to poison herself and him, that they may die 
together. Her maid, however, substitutes a love-potion for the 
poison, which enflames their passion beyond restraint. They have 
stolen interviews after Isolde’s wedding to King Marke, and are 
betrayed by Melot, a jealous friend of Tristan. Melot and Tristan 
fight, and the latter is mortally wounded. He is conveyed to his 
home in Brittany, whither Isolde follows him. The excitement of her 
approach hastens Tristan’s death, and Isolde dies broken-hearted. 
Marke arrives intending to reunite the lovers, but too late. They are 
already united in death. This simple but beautiful story, full of 
deep human interest, is said to have its origin not, as one might sup- 
pose, in a piece of everyday human history, but ina mythical representa- 
tion of the natural affinity existing between the sun and the earth. 
King Marke is the sun, Isolde the earth, Tristan the spring (who woos 
the ice-clad wintry earth for his master the sun), the magic potion 
representing the first fertilising spring shower. The simplicity of 
construction of “ Tristan and Isolde” renders it perhaps the most 
dramatic of all Wagner’s operas. Tristan was played by Herr Alvary, 
and an excellent performance it was, both as regards singing and 
acting. In the death-scene he wasadmirably natural. Frau Sucher’s 
Isolde was something magnificent. The mere physical exhibition of 
lung power was marvellous, but this was by no means all; the per- 
formance was a piece of genuine art. Herr Plank, of Carlsruhe, sang 
well, too, as Tristan’s faithful servant, Kurwenal. This gentleman’s 
appearance recalls Mrs. Malaprop’s description of Cerberus as “ three 
gentlemen rolled into one.” 

“ Parsifal,” with its semi-religious tone, is, perhaps wisely, only 
played at Bayreuth, and consequently is less known than Wagner's 
other works. Years before it was written Wagner had sketched the 
outline of two music-dramas, the central figures of which were 
respectively Jesus Christ and Gautama the Buddha. Neither of 
these dramas was ever finished, but in “ Parsifal ’’ we have, in half- 
mythical dress, the essence of both, a blending of incidents borrowed 
from the two great religions of the East and the West. We can 
trace resemblances to events in the life of Buddha, as, for 
instance, the horror caused by Parsifal’s killing the swan (Buddha's 
compassion for animals is said to have arisen from the pain he felt 
at seeing a swan killed by one of his companions) ; and we can also 
trace resemblances to certain Christian sacraments, the reflections of 
certain Biblical events, the similitudes of certain Biblical personages, 

The scenery used in “ Parsifal ” is much more elaborate than that 
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of either of the other operas. The opening scene is laid in a forest, 
which presently changes to the Temple of the Grail. The change of 
scene is not effected by any illusion-spoiling, turning-outside-in 
business, such as we are accustomed to at the Adelphi, with a 
whistle sounding from time to time ; but the entire forest moves 
gradually across the stage, gradually becoming wilder in appearance, 
till we come to rocky ground and passages cut in the rocks; then 
dark winding staircases, which the characters are supposed to be 
ascending, lead up the rocks, and eventually into the Temple of the 
Grail. This scene, painted by Professor Briickner, of Coburg, is one 
of the most marvellous pieces of perspective painting ever put upon 
the stage. Long vistas of aisles seem to lead away into the remote 
distance, and there is a magnificent vaulted dome overhead. The 
whole is done with such skill that even when you are seated close to 
the stage and armed with a strong opera-glass, it is utterly im- 
possible to say what is built out and what merely flat and painted. 
The procession of the Knights of the Grail in this scene (in costumes 
like that of the Templars, but instead of the red cross a soaring dove 
represented on mantle and scutcheon), and the solemn adminis- 
tration of the Sacrament of the Holy Grail, are grandly impressive. 
It is impossible, however, to speak so highly of the scene in the 
second act which represents the garden of Klingsor, the enemy of 
the Knights of the Grail, “where women bide of charms infernal.” 
Enormous roses and other flowers of the most inharmonious and eye- 
blinding colours disfigure the scene. No doubt it is intended that 
the scene should be loud and garish, but the idea is overdone. Weall 
know the story of the blind man who said he imagined “redness ” 
must be “something like the sound of a trumpet,” but the redness 
of the roses in Klingsor’s garden is like the sound of those trumpets 
which fetched down the walls of Jericho. The instantaneous 
collapse of Klingsor’s castle, however, when banned by the “ guile- 
less fool” Parsifal with the sign of the Cross, is a miracle of stage 
mechanism. Van Dyck’s Parsifal was infinitely the finest perform- 
ance in the whole Festival. His magnificent tenor voice was of 
great service, but his acting alone deserves the highest praise apart 
from that. The air of guileless simplicity in the early scenes 
contrasted admirably with the more heroic demeanour of the last 
act, where Parsifal comes to redeem the Knights of the Grail. Van 

Dyck’s make-up in this scene reminded one of Leonardo da Vinci’s 
exquisite head of Christ in Antwerp cathedral. Fraiilein Mailhac 
gave a very fine performance of Kundry, the slave of the magic arts 
of Klingsor, who was well represented by the sesquipedalian Herr 
Plank. The general opinion expressed by Bayreuth pilgrims is that 
after having seen “ Parsifal” all other operas seem tame and stagey 
by comparison. 

‘“Tannhaiiser,” which suffers in this respect, is of course 
thoroughly familiar to English audiences. The chief point of 
interest about the Bayreuth production was the introduction of the 
Vnuseberg scene, written by Wagner in his later years. This, with 
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its wild dances of satyrs and fauns, and bacchantes, is magnificently 
staged, and renders the opening part of the opera considerably more 
dramatic than formerly. I saw “Tannhaiiser” rather at a disad- 
vantage, as Alvary, who was to have played the title-rdéle, was 
indisposed, and the part was taken by Herr Zeller at short notice. 
The character, which Wagner himself has described as “one of the 
hardest problems that could be set before an actor,” proved con- 
siderably beyond his powers, and he was very weak in the first act, 
though he improved greatly later on, where the music is less exact- 
ing. It is said that there has only been one ideal representative of 
Tannhaiiser, a singer named Schnorr, who died some years ago. 
Wagner coached him carefully, standing beside him on the stage at 
rehearsal and whispering to him the various shades of emotion he 
was to express, while he sang. Fraiilein de Ahna both acted and 
sang well as Elizabeth, and, what is more, really looked the part, a 
rare thing in representatives of this character, which is one requir- 
ing a good deal of experience to portray adequately. Herr Scheide- 
mantel, the Wolfram, has a magnificent baritone voice. (This actor 
was also admirable as Amfortas, the custodian of the Holy Grail in 
“ Parsifal.”) In Wagner’s lecture “On the Performance of Tann- 
haiiser,” addressed to the conductors and performers of that opera, 
he speaks of his desire to make the"hunting scene at the close of the 
first act as natural as possible, and speaks feelingly of the stiffness of 
the average chorister, and the difficulty of getting this individual 
to assume an air of “ exuberant glee” ; but I cannot find any warrant 
for the bringing on to the stage of a number of real horses and real 
dogs. Will stage-managers never learn that an inharmonious 
mixture of artifice and reality is not realism? It is true the horses 
did not wear modern saddles, as they did at Covent Garden, and 
that was something to be thankful for. 

The effects got by stage-lighting in all the operas are something 
wonderful. The gradual approach of dawn, moonrise, and sunset, 
are all represented with the most marvellous accuracy. We are 
accustomed to think very highly of what has been done in this way 
at the Lyceum under Irving, but even there we have had nothing to 
equal what is to be seen at Bayreuth. 

Among the many historical associations in which Bayreuth is rich, 
not the least interesting is the fact that Jean Paul Richter lived and 
died there. A little inn about a mile from the town contains the 
room in which he used to work, and a number of relics of him ; and 
his grave, hard by that of Liszt, is picturesquely marked by a large 
boulder overrun with ivy. It was one of the sayings of Jean Paul 
that opera could only be true art when music and poetry both came 
from the same brain. It is this that gives Wagner’s “music-dramas” 
their pre-eminence. 

: WILLIAM ALISON, 
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Lines by a Bachelor. 


Whose action seems a bit uncertain, 
Just when the dialogue gets gay, 
With sudden flop down comes the curtain. 


At least with me it happened so, 
When Juliet was played by Polly, 
And I was cast for Romeo, 
In Cupid’s Theatre of Folly. 


The scene was laid on Margate sands 

(We’d gone there for a fortnight’s outing), 
With realistic nigger bands, 

And donkey boys, and boatmen shouting. 


Act one: In language simply grand, 
Whose accents melted with emotion, 

I spoke my passion, seized her hand, 
And offered her a life’s devotion. 


And while the Band played soft and low, 
With drooping head she whispered shyly 
The word that set my heart aglow, 
And all my pulses beating highly. 


In act the second all went well 
(Save that at times I longed to smother 
The Comic Man, a part that fell 
Appropriate to her younger brother). 


For all day long the world seemed gay, 
And we were happy, and light-hearted, 
Nor dreamed that summer skies turn grey, 
And lovers may be sometimes parted. 


But Fate that falls ’twixt cup and lip, 
Laughed at my premature elation,— 

The Villain, by a week-end trip, 
Entered one day the Margate station. 


He entered, with a cigarette 
And glossy shoes of patent leather ; 
That night—I think I see them yet— 
That night I found those twe together. 
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His arm was lying round her waist— 
Nay, do not start ! I did not worry ; 

I merely marvelled at her taste, 

And hoped that some day he’d be sorry. 


Next morning by the earliest train 
I left, and in my agitation 

Forgot, I state the fact with pain, 
To send her my congratulation. 






She sent me back some gifts, and wrote : 
“No doubt they’ll do for other Missas.” 

I answered : “ Thank you for your note, 
You need not give me back my kisses.” 






I’m single still, and often bless 
The luck that robbed me of my Polly, 

Doomed me to single happiness 

And her to married melancholy. 










yr” 


Se) DEAR NEPHEW,— 
le You tell me you think of forming a small provincial 
company and ask my aid. I shall be happy togive you 
the benefit of my experience. 

Having failed to take the world by storm as an actor, 
you naturally seek to avenge yourself by robbing it as 
a manager. You may accomplish your object by having 
an inefficient company, bad scenery, and worse music, About the 
last, by the traditions of your profession, you are not expected to 
know much. As long as the orchestra brings you on with a flourish 
and buries you with a wail the claims of art are satisfied. First 
secure a play—if possible, a strong melodrama, with a dash of 
realism. By realism I mean the treating of fire-engines and bath- 
chairs as high dramatic motives. Itis extraordinary the enthusiasm 
which may be evoked by the hero bearing off the villain bound ina 
real bath-chair, not a paste-board profile bath-chair, but a real wood 
and iron one, which can be seen every day in the streets. It looks so 
much more real on the stage. That’s where the interest lies. If you 
can’t get a piece of the kind, find an author and tell him to build his 
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ideas round a fire-engine and a bath-chair. You will be doing a real 
service to dramatic art. Always have a “good curtain.” To attain 
this end you are justified in destroying all sequence and sense. The 
author may not see the necessity of closing each act with an oath or 
a swoon, and, as in ignorance of the public taste, he may demur to 
doing so, I would advise you to arrange it yourself. I feel sure that 
your intellectual modesty will not restrain you. As to the company, 
you are a host in yourself and will not therefore want many people. 
You will play the leading part because it is the immemorial custom 
of managers to do so, quite irrespective of their fitness. Compose the 
bulk of your professional company ofamateurs. Itisn’t quite honest, 
but it’s very cheap. The regular way to secure the amateur is to sit 
down and give your imagination full play, and then put the result, in 
the form of an advertisement, into the papers :— 


QT ACh. — WASTED, a few Clever Amateurs to complete cast of 
Company nowon Tour. Thorough tuition. No fees. Salary 
not less than £5. Inexperience preferred. Premium given for 


leaving regular employment. None but refined and educated 
people need apply. 


(This last sentence will not reduce the number of your correspondents, 
for everybody will hasten to pay himself a delicate compliment by 
replying). 

Of your applicants select those with the most money and the least 
sense. Imbecility and means are the only qualifications you desire. 
Having obtained their premiums, proceed to point out their duties. 
They are to give; you are to receive. This is your invariable rule. 
You consider it a fair division of labour. Complete the cast with a 
few young actors hardly more experienced than the amateurs. They 
won’t have much ability nor many clothes, and will probably be very 
poor. Show an aversion to this detestable vice, but don’t allow your 
natural indignation to affect the salaries you give. Make them poor 
and hate them for being so. And now the company, consisting of 
four amateurs, an actor and an actress, is complete. You will next 
want a little scenery. Get an interior of anything with a window 
and a couple of doors. This will serve for a kitchen, garret, Swiss 
cottage, Irish cabin, room of manor, or any manner of room. Hang 
curtains on the windows, bring on a couple of wooden chairs with 
chintz coverings, a table (if possible a three-legged circular one, which 
looks elegant), anda few faded mats—and you have a brilliant drawing- 
room. You can then paint (for you are cursed with a versatile 
mediocrity) a landscape cloth to serve for forest scenes in any sort of 
weather, lawn of a manse, American prairie, or Australian bush. 
Use the same wings all through. There is nothing incongruous ina 
drawing-room wall abutting on a primeval forest. It would be as 
well to have a little music; so engage a pianist to play overtures, 
entr’actes, and incidental pieces, The latter consist of a few wild 
chords introduced at your own discretion to emphasize portions of 
speeches (chords in G for yourself and in C for the heroine), with a 
funeral march played “ piano” during a soliloquy, a struggle, or 
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a fit. Fill the entr’actes with feeble waltzes and vulgar marches. 
They will help to make the six months which may be supposed to 
elapse seem very real. 

Finally, advertise. You will never win your way to the heart 
of the public by painstaking merit. You must challenge it. 
Deafen it with the sound of your own praise, blind it with the 
glare of your own conceit, knock it on the head and rifle its pockets. 
You can do all this by advertisements, which, as expounded by 
its professors, is honourable falsehood diluted with thin humour. 
Singularity is vulgar. Therefore maintain your reputation for chaste 
refinement by conforming to custom and advertise a calm fiction. 
First, swell your company from seven to, say, thirteen, and invent 
names for the mythical members. If none of them has ever played 
in London, call thema London company. You might add from some 
fabulous theatre in the metropolis, and thus give to airy nothings a 
local habitation and a name. Having secured a few for very little 
money, and the rest for nothing at all, you will say further that they 
are specially selected artists. (There is a little grim humour in this). 
Convert the pianist into a full string band and finish the legend with a 
few hysterical ejaculations :—Splendid printing! Beautiful scenery! 
Grand wardrobe! Magnificent properties! Marvellous play! Every- 
thing new (especially the actors) ! The best show on the road! (Big 
lettering here). This is the recognised way to close an advertisement. 
It is modest and carries conviction with it. 

In conclusion, I can only urge you to strive after your ideal—the 
third-rate manager. You have everything to win, nothing to lose— 
neither character, money, nor position ; and, asa successful manager, 
you will have that respectable air of responsibility, so dear to us 
all, which you never will have as a successful actor. 

Believe me, your old friend, 
YOUR UNCLE. 

P.8.—In your Postscript you say you have no money. My dear 
fellow, you don’t want any! Trust in Providence and the amateur ! 
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Music at Monte Carlo. 


study. Thus, I found that though it was wicked, or, at all 

events, decidedly wrong, to stay at Monte Carlo, I might 

with an easy conscience spend a day there! This theory 

is a fortunate one, for a day at Monte Carlo is not a 

quickly forgotten incident in a life-time, even though 
you may not risk a five-franc piece on the table. For the air has a 
pureness and freshness not to be surpassed on the Riviera, the far- 
famed gardens with their flowery terraces cannot be a whit over- 
praised, and, in splendid harmony with Nature’s fairest of earth 
and sky, and sea, the musicians of Monte Carlo express with the 
greatest beauty that which is most beautiful in Art. But strange 
and sad it is that under the same roof should be seen and heard the 
expression of Man’s loftiést ideals, and his vilest passions. Strange, 
did I say ? No, it is only another illustration of the realities of 
Heaven and Hell. It is but a step from the gaming saloons to the 
concert room. Only a step, but with how many that saving step is 
never taken! But perhaps we do not all believe in the redeeming 
power of music. And we know that there are some men who 
have “no music in themselves.” 

It is not yet time for the concert to begin, so we walk through the 
splendid Salles de Jeu, and at first are surprised at the quietude of 
the players. Just stand behind the group at one of the tables for a 
quarter of an hour, however, and watch their flushed faces. Alas ! 
you will see the vulture-like look in their eyes. Vultures truly are 
they, preying on each others’ bodies and souls. What unholy 
magnetism is there in the monotonous spinning of the roulette 
or in the “ trente et quarante,” that reasoning beings should risk their 
all for the sake of a few hours’ excitement of wild hope ? 

But the door of the concert hall is now open and the seats are 
quickly filled. We must not enquire too particularly how it is that 
not a sow is asked in payment for our comfortable seat in that 
gorgeous room, nor for the privilege of listening to the finest 
orchestra in Europe. ‘ T’were to consider too curiously to consider 
80.” 

There sit the musicians, instrument in hand, waiting for the 
conductor’s signal to begin Beethoven’s Symphony in D minor. 
And now we are enwrapt in celestial harmonies. Do not expect 
minute word painting of the subtle meaning of this glorious 
composition ; some may be able thus to interpret musical sounds, 
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but, to me, to use a paradox, music is the expression of the inex- 
pressible, of — 


“Those obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings, 

Blank misgivings of a Creature 

Moving about in worlds not realised, 

High instincts before which our mortal nature 

Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised.” 
The highest in Nature, and the highest in Art is all one, the ex- 
pression of Unity—that eternal Unity which lies behind and 
beyond all our divisions, and fragments, and failures. 


“ On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven a perfect round.” 


And the music of Beethoven interpreted by the orchestra of Monte 
Carlo lifts one into this higher sphere. 

Then follows the overture to “ Rienzi.” And here, again, we could 
not wish for a finer interpretation of Wagner’s splendid orchestra- 
tion; our whole being is lost in the ecstasy of sound. And when 
the solo violinist stands forward and plays <gainst the exquisite 
background of that perfect orchestra, again we hold our breaths to 
listen to the glorious combination of southern fire and tenderness, as 
he alternately stirs to lofty deeds, or melts to soft compassion. And 
so the “poisoned paradise,” the “hell upon earth” has its saving 
features. Even man is not wholly vile here, nor will be so long as 
he can be 

“* Moved with concord of sweet sounds.” 


The infatuated gamester may sit from morning to night at the 
tables, sinking his highest in his lowest nature; but for one who 
is utterly ruined by play, surely there are fifty who draw back in 
time. And perhaps it is not too great a flight of the imagination to 
picture a floating harmony of Mozart or Mendelssohn from the 
opening door of the concert room touching the seared heart of -the 
gambler as he sits at the cursed table, and touching it with a healing, 
redeeming power. 


E. M. 
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Our Portraits. 


No. CCLXXIV.—MR. ERIC LEWIS. 

Mr. Eric Lewis, the subject of one of our portraits in this month’s issue, 
made his first bow toa public audience at St. James’s Hall, Brighton, in October, 
1879, in conjunction with Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Law, giving as his share of the 
entertainment his musical sketch “ Our Annual,” and after a brief engagement 
at the Brighton Aquarium, made his London débatat the Royal Polytechnic, during 
the Chrismas season of 1880-1, giving his musical sketches there till the closing of 
the building as an amusement resort, and also frequently taking Mr. Corney 
Grain’s place at the St. George’s Hall. September 5th, 1881, saw Mr. Lewis play- 
ing Pilate Pump, Esq., in “ Blue and Buff ; or, The Great Muddleborough Election,” 
a comic opera written by E. V. Ward, with music by W. L. Frost. This only 
ran a week, and so we find Mr. Lewis at the Court Theatre, on September 24th, 
appearing as Lord Glenmuir in Maurice H. Barrymore’s adaptation “ Honour.” 
During part of 1882, Mr. Lewis toured with Mdme. Alice Barth’s Opera 
Company, and filled a round of characters, and in November of that year joined 
the Savoy Company as understudy to Mr. George Grossmith, remaining a 
member till 1887, and proving himself a most valuable substitute. On April 
16th, 1887, he played Sir William Grainger in “Ivy,” and on April 28th, 
Mumford Merry in “A Tragedy,” both at the Royalty under Mr. Willie 
Edouin’s management. Miss Helen Barry next engaged Mr. Lewis to play 
Ferdinand Laddle in “ Her Trustee ” (first produced at the Vaudeville, March 
2nd, 1887). After a short summer season at the Strand and Comedy Theatres, 


and playing Lord Munster in “ Devil Caresfoot eo July 12th, 1887), 


Mr. Lewis went to the Haymarket to play Mrs. Harkaway’s husband in 
“ Partners ” (January 5th, 1888), then toured again as Caleb Deecie in “ Two 
Roses,” and Dr. Dossemoffen in “ D.D.,” and on September 24th appeared at 
the Court Theatre under Mrs. John Wood’s management as Tom Shadbolt in 
“‘ Mamma,” Cox in “Cox and Box,” Caleb Cormish in “ Aunt Jack ” (July 13th, 
1889). Mr. Lewis also played Wade Green in “The Weaker Sex,” fn Jack 
Gambier in “ The Queen’s Shilling,” at this same house during its occupation by 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal.. On October 9th, 1890, Mr. Eric Lewis assumed the 
character of the Duke of Fayensberg on the production of “ La Cigale,” at the 
Lyric Theatre, and has greatly contributed to the phenomenal success of this 
opera by his genial yet quaint humour, in the possession of which this actor 
excels. Mr. Eric Lewis is deservedly a universal favourite, not only with the 
public but in drawing-rooms, and his performances are always distinguished by 
originality of treatment and by polish and gentlemanly refinement. 


No. CCLXXV.—MISS MARY ANSELL. 

This handsome and promising young actress intended originally to follow 

inting as a profession, but owing to too assiduous attendance in the studio 

er health gave way. Miss Ansell, to recover strength, sojourned during 
some three months from July, 1889, in a hydropathic establishment, and there 
took all sorts of parts in the private theatricals that were got up. Two and 
sometimes three pieces were produced in a week, and in these Miss Ansell 
played comic and pathetic parts, from the Area Belle to Barbara. These 
induced a thorough liking for acting, and so painting was given up for the 
stage. Having no friends in the profession, Miss Ansell found it difficult to 
obtain an engagement, but at last Mr. William Terriss offered her the small 
part of the first fisher-girl in “ Harbour Lights,” which ran for three weeks 
from April 5, 1890, at the Grand, Islington. In order to gain confidence and 
experience, Miss Ansell first took out her own company with OC. Leclercq’s 
play, “The Love Story,” and then joined Mr. Hermann Vezin’s Shakespearean 
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eompany, playing such parts as Nerissa in the “ Merchant of Venice” and the 
Player Queen in “Hamlet.” During Mr. Norman Forbes’ tenancy of the 
Globe Theatre, commencing June 24th, 1891, Miss Ansell appeared as Loyse 
in “Gringoire,” Evangeline in “ All the Comforts of Home,” Rosie in “A 
Month After Date,” and Sybil Hardwicke in “The Bookmaker.” Sir Augustus 
Harris next engaged the young actress to play Nelly Saunders in “ Formosa” 
at Drury Lane (May 25th, 1891). It was, however, on July 14th of this year 
that Miss Ansell was able to show her real capability, powers, and charm, when 
she appeared at the Avenue Theatre and created the part of Inez in Leonard 
Outram’s play, ‘A Mighty Error,” a performance that was universally praised, 
and held out the greatest promise. Miss Ansell was selected by the “Old 
Stagers ” to assist them in their dramatic performances during the Canterbury 
Week, and played with them Rose Dalrymple (“In Honour Bound”), Nelly 
Busby (“ Paper Chase”), Katie Mapleson ¢ Nine Points of the Law”), and 
the Genius ‘of I. Zingari in the Jubilee Review of the Old Stagers. Miss 
Ansell should quickly rise in her profession, if good looks, intelligence, and 
perseverance meet their due sheet 5 


<< 


Our Play-Box. 


“THE FIAT OF THE GODS.” 
A “ Roman Idyll,” in one act, by LEONARD OUTRAM. 
First produced at the Avenue Theatre, Tuesday evening, August 25th, 1891. 
Faustina os ee of «os of e+ (Empressof Rome) .. .. .. Miss FRANCES IVOR. 
Neodamia co ce ce co ce CQ MBVO GI) oc cc oo oe Miss SYBIL BAInD. 
Flavian.. .. .. «. «+ «+ «+ | (& Roman noble) +» «+ «- Mr, ACTON BOND. 
Galba .. .. «+ «ss os of os (a veteran gladiator) .. .. .. Mr. AUSTIN MELFORD. 

Mr. Outram would have acted more wisely, perhaps, had he refrained 
from endeavouring to reduce to one act the powerful situations and, 
to an extent, involved plot which assured him such an American 
success in ““Galba, the Gladiator,” his five-act play. Inthe short space 
of thirty-five minutes it is almost impossible for an author to do 
justice to his subject and to himself ; to show the influences t hat are 
brought to bear upon the noble Flavian, before he decided to manumit 
all his slaves. As judged by his words and actions in the “ Idyll,” he 
gives us but the idea of a sensuous voluptuary, urged to do a 
great action solely through his love for Neodamia. Galba, again, a 
leader of the people, and a grand one, as his speeches would lead us 
to suppose, writhing at the tyranny.exercised over them, and appa- 
rently prepared to give his life and even that of his daughter to 
liberate his fellow citizens, almost suddenly changes from the 
Roman father to a soft-hearted forgiving being, whose abrupt volte- 
face produces in his andience a feeling akin to contempt for him. 
And Faustina, a proud and pitiless queen and sensual woman, of a 
sudden becomes ennolsled in our estimation by maternal love for her 
son and forgets her rank, her new-born passion for Flavian, every- 
thing, to crouch at the feet of a slave and beg of him the life of 
the young Cesar. To explain consistently the changes wrought in the 
feelings of the principal characters requires more time and the play 
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more development. The story arises from a prophecy sent forth by 
the oracles that the lives of Neodamia and the young Cesar are closely 
intertwined—should Neodamia die so will Faustina’s son. The 
Empress has conceived a passion for Flavian and has determined that 
he shall, with her, rule the destinies of Rome. He has, however, 
given his heart to Neodamia, one of his slaves, and that he may marry 
a free woman, and at her entreaties, liberates not only herself but all 
his slaves, and refuses the hand of the Empress. She, not to be 
baulked of her desire, determines on the death of Neodamia, and 
orders Galba, the gladiator, to despatch her. His reward shall be the 
recovery of his daughter stolenfrom him years before. Heis about 
to stab the girl when he discovers that it is his own child. He has 
suffered much from the cruelty of the Empressinthe past ; his wife 
nas been foully murdered in his very presence at her commands ; his 
life has been a lonely one, his friends—the people—are down-trodden 
and oppressed. In the disorder that will arise from the death of 
Cesar, he forseesthe opportunity for the people to rise and assert their 
strength, and, even though at the cost of his child’s life, he can be 
avenged of all his wrongs; his patriotism and his revenge urge him 
to Neodamia’s death, but he is not proof against the pleadings 
of Faustina. The Empress, casting aside her haughtiness, her 
obduracy, and even her passion, shows herself in the nobler 
character of the mother. She prays as woman only can pray in such 
a cause at the feet of Galba, the slave ; and her tears and entreaties pre- 
vailing, he allows his natural feelings as a parent to master him; and 
so Rome may suffer but his child will at least be happy. Thisspoils 
in a degree the character of Galba, the patriot, and the audience should 
be shown the emptiness of the chances of a rising or the hollowness 
of its leaders, to excuse his weakness. Mr, Austin Melford gave a 
very fine rendering of Galba, swayed alternately by the memory of 
his own and his countrymen’s wrongs, by the tender recollections 
of his fondly loved wife and of the struggle going on within him 
between the love for his newly-recovered daughter and his desire for 
revenge. His elocution was grand and impassioned, and he looked 
the character to perfection. Miss Ivor shared with him the honour, 
for this actress is one of the very few of the present day that can sus- 
tain a tragic character, more particularly of the ancient type, and can 
yet remain the woman with all her strength and weakness. Mr. Acton 
Bond’s Flavian was played, I understand, in accordance with the 
author’s instructions. As such, the instructions were faithfully 
carried out, but the result was a contradiction; the actions were those 
of a man of noble heart, the manner and delivery were those of. an 
idle voluptuary. Miss Sybil Baird was colourless as Neodamia. 
Much, we may add, of Mr. Leonard Outram’s verse was to be 
admired. The following lines may be taken as a fair sample, They 


are supposed to he delivered by Flavian as he perceives Neodamia 
approaching :— 


“I will seek her straight ; 
Nay, she comes yonder, like a flower that floats 
On Tiber’s bosom, yet more fair and pure, 
In circumstances unlovely and obscure. 
Her matchlees beauty and her virgin troth 
Have seized upon my heart. My manhooli springs 
Like Phoenix from the asbes of my past, 
Touched by her soul's pure fire, and bids me live 
For higher, nobler things. Till now my mind 
Grovelled beneath the senses’ appetite ; 
But since my Neodamia entered there, 
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Love seemed a new-born god with shining lamp 

To show how vile is vice. Vesta herself 

Comes from Olympus down to build her shrine 
Within my portals.” 

On the same evening, Mr. Lion Margrave, who is said to have had 
some experience in Australia and in the provinces, essayed the rédle 
of Othello, a most presumptuous undertaking on his part, for he 
possessed no qualification, except a voice of some power and quality, 
that could justify him in presenting himself before a London 
audience in such a character. Miss Frances Ivor, though a gentle 
Desdemona, was not seen to advantage. The Iago of Mr. George 
Hughes was not without merit. The Cassio of Mr. H. A. Saintsbury 
had distinctly good points, and Mr. W. R. Staveley was more than 
acceptable as Brabantio and Montano, which parts he doubled. 


“NED’S CHUM.” 


Original comedy drama, in three acts, by DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
First produced at the Globe Theatre, Thursday evening, August 27th, 1891. 


Mr. Brocklehurst .. Mr. A. Wooo. Bob Clancy .. .. .. Mr. E. DAGNALL. 
Ned Fellowes .. .. Mr. H. REEVES-SMITH, Bill.. «2 of « o Mr. J. HATFIBLD. 
Harold .. .. .. .. Master LEO BYRNE. A Trooper .. .. .. Mr. FRANK DAMER. 
Dr. Wentworth .. .. Mr. GEORGE ALISON. Lucy Draycott .. .. Miss VioLET RAYE. 
Mr. John Furlong .. Mr. D.C. MURRAY. Araminta .. .. .. Miss Roszk DEARING, 
Stuart Willoughby .. Mr. DaviIp JAMEs, junr. Mrs. Brocklehurst .. Miss EMILY MILLER. 


Mr. David Christie Murray had already established his reputation 
as a novelist. By the performance of “ Ned’s Chum,” he has shown 
us that he is a dramatist who, with very little more practice in the 
craft, should make his mark, and that he is also a more than capable 
actor. The dialogue in Mr. Murray’s play is far above the average, 
as we might have expected from his novels, but it will bear cutting, 
and the plot, though not very original, is cleverly worked out ; 
the coup de thédtre in the last act, although producing a sensation, is 
rather strained, but will pass muster. “Ned’s Chum” is a bright 
little fellow of some eight summers that Ned Fellowes has adopted 
and brought with him to New Zealand. Fellowes is overseer to 
Mr. Brocklehurst ; his niece Lucy Draycott, a pretty young widow, 
feels more than a passing fancy for Ned. He would like to pro- 
pose, for he loves her, but he is poor, and another thing, he left 
England under the false accusation of having knowingly passed 
forged notes. General Draycott, U.S.A., Lucy’s late husband, has 
died before he was able to finish a confession, which pointed to 
someone whom he had wronged of £8,000. Lucy employs a private 
enquiry agent, Stuart Willoughby, to discover the person to whom 
restitution should be made. This Willoughby was formerly one 
of a gang of swindlers with whom the General and one John 
Furlong were connected. It was by them that the forged notes 
were “planted” on Fellowes. Furlong has settled in New Zealand, 
and poses as a strictly honourable man, and has even bestowed on 
himself the pseudonym of “Square Jack.” He is courting the 
widow, who will have nothing to say to him. Willoughby dis- 
covers that Fellowes is the one to whom the £8,000 should be 
handed, but on the understanding that half of the sum shall be 
handed to him, brings evidence that Furlong is the man entitled 
to the money. Furlong is a large shareholder in the Great 
Expectations mine; he hears that it has turned out worthless, so 
he gets rid of his shares to Mr. Brocklehurst, who has invested 
a great part of Lucy’s fortune in the speculation, and hands her the 
shares he has received from Furlong in payment of a loan he has 
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had from Lucy. The consequence is that when the bad news 
arrives, Lucy’s obligations on the mine shares are supposed to ruin 
her and to reduce her to poverty. Ned Fellowes’ great friend, Dr. 
Wentworth, has obtained information which will enable him to 
clear Ned’s character, and the widow, now being poor, Fellowes 
offers himself and is accepted. Then comes the extraordinary news 
that the Great Expectations is one of the richest mines in existence; 
the false report has been disseminated by speculators to work the 
market. All Furlong’s schemes have gone wrong. He is so enraged 
at having parted with his shares and at Fellowes’ success with the 
widow, that he picks a quarrel with the successful wooer, and at last 
fires on him. The consequences might have been fatal, but that 
little Harold, who has been watching from a balcony above, cries to 
his chum Ned to catch him as he jumps. In doing this Ned turns, 
and the shot takes effect on Harold, fortunately only wounding him 
in the arm. Furlong and his confederate Willoughby are handed 
over to justice for being implicated for various criminal affairs, and 
the curtain falls on a pretty tableau, in which Lucy tells “ Ned’s 
Chum” that in future he must call her “ mother.” The acting of 
Master Leo Bryne as the hero was'very pleasing; it was natural 
and entirely different to that of the usual stage-trained child. The 
little fellow has a distinct sense of humour, his love-making to the 
pretty widow being played in a pure comedy spirit, which was most 
amusing, and he had the tricks and manners of a boy. Mr. H. 
Reeves-Smith was earnest and virile, and helped the play considerably, 
and would have done even more with his part had he been better 
supported by Miss Violet Raye. Mr. George Alison played with 
ease and manliness, and Mr. A. Wood was genial. Mr. D. Christie 
Murray is a born actor ; in parts that require strength and breadth of 
treatment he will be an acquisition to the stage. Mr. David James, 
junr., carried off the honours as a canny, sneaking Scotchman, a 
scoundrel with a plausible manner, but with the power of uttering 
the most biting sarcasms ; he was excellent. Miss Rose Dearing was 
a delightfully merry and smart American “help,” and played 
amusingly in her scenes with Mr. E. Dagnall. Miss Emily Miller was, 
as usual, good in hercharacter. “ Ned’s Chum” was very favourably 
received, and deserves to be seen again in an evening bill, for which 
a few alterations will render it quite fit, and probably secure for it a 
continuance of the success it achieved on the one night of trial 
representation. 


“ A SAILOR’S KNO1.” 
Original drama, in four acts, by HENRY PETTITT. 
First produced at Drury Lane Theatre, Saturday evening, September 5th, 1891. 


Jack Westward.. .. Mr. CHARLES WARNER. Colonel Scarlett.. .. Mr. FRANK MACVICAKS 
rry Westward .. Mr.CHARLESGLENNEY. Major Vivian .. Mr. RONALD POWER. 
Joe Strawbones.. .. Mr. HakRy NICHOLLS. Sergeant O'Grady .. Mr. ALFRED PHILLIPS. 
Peter Pennycad .. Mr. JULIAN Cross. Tom Luard .. . Mr. W. STAUNTON. 
André Delaunay .. Mr. EDMUND GURNEY. Josephine .. .. .. Miss Ere. BLAND. 

“Captain Vernon, R.N. Mr. W1iLLIAM LuGG, Marie Delaunay - Miss MILLWARD. 


Ben Charker .. .. Mr. FRED DOBELL. Margery Briarwood.. Miss FANNY BROUGH. 
George Seafield.. .. Mr. THomMAS TERRISS. 


Watermen, Ship Builders, Sailors, Soldiers, Pensioners, &c. 


Mr. Henry Pettitt’s new drama is perhaps not so much distinguished 
for love interest as usual, in that the heroine Marie transfers her 
affection from one foster-brother to another, and that the sprightly 
Margery has had a strong penchant for Harry Westward before she 
finally bestows herself upon penniless Joe Strawbones. But to make 
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up for this, we have the Jonathan and David-like affection of Jack 
and Harry which “ passes the love of women,” and the story is kept 
moving along so briskly that the customary love-making ‘is scarcely 
missed. Mr. Pettitt’s dialogue is much superior to any that he has 
previously given us. The action of the play is supposed to take place 
during the hundred days after Napoleon’s escape from Elba. Jack 
Westward, a lieutenant in the navy, is given up for lost ; nothing has 
been heard of him for five years. He was engaged to Marie Delaunay, 
a mere girl, before he went away, and entrusted his interests to his 
foster-brother Harry Westward (in the merchant service). The 
young people are naturally thrown much together, and when they 
believe that Jack is dead they think there is no harm in loving each 
other, and so they have just plighted their troth, when Jack returns. 
Count André Delaunay, a refugee, is anxious to marry his cousin 
Marie, in order that through her he may recover the French family 
estates which have been confiscated. He is therefore greatly troubled 
at Marie’s accepting Harry, and with the assistance of Peter Penny- 
cad, a thorough scoundel who is interested in his becoming rich, Jack 
Westward is informed of the change that has taken place in his 
sweetheart’s feelingstowards him. He is a man of violent temper, 
and is much incensed at first, but when he overhears the lovers taking 
leave of each other on account of his return and that they are 
thinking only of his happiness, he will not be out-done in generosity, 
and so feigns that he has changed, and leaves them to their happiness. 
It is the morning of their wedding ; Harry and his proposed wife are 
just about to enter the church when he and his companions are seized 
by the press-gang being led to believe that Jack Westward, now 
lieutenant of the “ Dauntless” frigate, has done this out of revenge, 
whereas the impressment has been brought about from the information 
of Delaunay and Pennycad. The pressed men are next seen in a 
state of mutiny on board the “Dauntless.” Harry is so enraged 
against Jack for his supposed treachery, that after taunting him with 
cowardice and villainy, he strikes him. For this, instead of death, 
Captain Vernon condemns him to be flogged. Harry is actually 
seized up to the grating, when Lieutenant Westward inter- 
cedes for him, proves that he had no hand in the impress- 
ment, and so works on the feelings of the mutineers by 
his spirited harangue that they cheerily consent to fight for 
King and country, and Harry is pardoned. The scene shifts 
to France, to the Chateau Delaunay. The Count has made Marie 
believe that both Jack and Harry are dead, and she therefore con- 
sents to marry him that he may possess her estates, and then intends 
to enter a convent. The civil ceremony has just taken place when 
Harry appears ; he has escaped from prison, and is shortly followed 
by Jack. The latter is weak and ill. Pennycad gives him some 
drugged wine. Delaunay has taken. a pistol with the intention of 
shooting Harry, who has just left the room after an affecting inter- 
view with Marie, when Jack tries to wrest the weapon from him, 
In the struggle the pistol goes off, and Delaunay is killed. Jack is 
bitterly hated by: Pennycad, who gives information to the English 
commanding officer that Harry has murdered the Count. Jack is, 
from the effect of the drug, quite oblivious of his having been the 
innocent cause of the Count’s death, so Harry is tried and condemned 
to be shot. The firing party is drawn up, and the order to fire is 
just about to be pronounced when Jack rushes in. Strawbones and 
Margery, who are also in France, have discovered that Pennycad is a 
‘spy in the pay of the French. They threaten to denounce him, and 
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so he, to enlist Harry’s intercession, tells him that it was he who shot 
the Count. Jack’s reason returns, he charges himself with being 
the cause of the unfortunate accident, which the English commander 
admits will entail on him no evil consequences. Harry is released, 
but Pennycad is likely to be hanged for his long career of treachery, 
and so all ends happily, with Jack joining the hands of his foster- 
brother and Marie, and Margery promising to reward Joe Strawbones’ 
faithful love for her. Mr. Charles Warner scarcely did himself 
justice on the first night ; his very earnestness made him too slow in 
the delivery of many of his scenes, but still he impressed his 
audience with the reality of his generosity and chivalry. Mr. 
Charles Glenney acted very finely, and brought down the house 
several times. Two such clever artists as Mr. Harry Nicholls and 
Miss Fanny Brough were sure to make their parts amusing ones. 
Mr. Julian Cross made his mark as the avaricious plotting and hate- 
ful Pennycad, and Mr. Edmund Gurney was a polished schemer as 
the Count. Mr. W. Lugg and Mr. Frank MacVicars were excellent. 
Sir Augustus Harris, as usual, gave us some beautiful scenery in 
pictures of “Wapping Old Stairs,” “Stepney Old Church,” the 
deck of the “ Dauntless,” and the views of the fleet, and the forest 
scene “On the Road to Paris.” The quaintness of the women’s 
dresses and the faithful reproduction of the uniforms, naval and 
military, of the period were interesting, and brilliantly lit up the 
various tableaux. As a whole, “A Sailor’s Knot” is one of the 
best dramas that we have seen at Drury Lane, and manager and 
author may reckon on a long run for the play. 


“ ARRAH-NA-POGUE.” 


DION BoucIcAULT’s three-act Irish iam, 
Revived at the Princess’s Theatre, Saturday evening, August 29th, 1891. 


. ae 
a ; —- Princess's, August 29th, 1891. 

Colonel Bagenal wiraaped -» « Mr. JOHN BROUGHAM.. .. .. Mr. HENRY NEVILLE, 
Beamish McCoul »» «» Mr, H. VANDENHOFF.. .. .. Mr. ARTHUR DACRH. 
Major Coffin .. .. .. «- e Mr. ¥F.CHARLES .. - Mr. BASsETT ROK. 
The Secretary.. Mr. DAVID FISHER Mr. JOHN CARTER. 
Shaun-the-Post -. «+ Mr. DIon BOUCICAULT. Mr. WILFRED E, SHINE. 
The Sergeant... .. .. .. .. Mr. SEYTON .. «« Mr. HENRY BEDFORD. 
Mr. Michael Feeny .. .. .. Mr. DOMINICK MURRAY .. .. Mr. CHARLES ASHFORD. 
Oiny Farrel .. .. .. «- « Mr. REYNOLDS -» of Mr, T, KINGSTON. 
Winterbottom co eo of eo Mr, OBAPMAN oe 0c ce ee Mate ae VERNER. 
Regan ce te oe pw) oe lee ees ce ce ct Mr. O, ST SWART. 
Lanagan .. Mr. BENTLEY.. .. .. «« «« Mr. lL. WARNER. 
Sentry on 4a 20. we ne Mr. P. ARNS. 
a oe - Mr, W. ANTCLIFFE. 
yo eg os soo ee se tele ~— Mr. GEORGE AUBREY. 
Arrah Meelis! Mrs, BOUCICAULT — Tp . 

(Arrah-na- mad se 6 (Agnes Robertson) Miss ELLA TERRI8S. 
Katty.. .. ++ «+ ef Mrs. ANDREWS .. .. «.. « Mrs. JOHN CARTER. 
Soany Power.. .. .. .. .. Miss M. OLIVER ;. Miss AMY ROSELLE. 


The SoS EN of the Princess’s have proved themselves good 
caterers for the public in reproducing this the best and wittiest of 
Boucicault’s Irish dramas. When first played at the Princess’s in 
1865 it was a great success, and ran six months. It was revived at 
the same theatre, September 30th, 1867. It was played at the 
Adelphi, August 12th, 1876, and again on July 25th, 1885, 
and each time brought profit to the managements. On these three 
occasions the casts were as follows, placed according to date :— 
Shaun-the-Post, Dion Boucicault, J. C. Williamson, and Charles 
Sullivan ; Beamish McCoul, G. F. Neville, William Terriss, and 
Charles Glenney ; ; Colonel O'Grady, G. Vining, 8. Emery, and J. D. 
Beveridge; Major, Coffin, J. G. Shore, ditto, and J. R. Crauford ; 
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Michael Feeny, Dominick Murray, Shiel Barry, Robert Pateman ; 
Secretary of State, McLean, McIntyre, Fulljames; Arrah Meelish, 
Mrs. Boucicault, Maggie Moore, Mary Rorke ; Fanny Power, Fanny 
Hughes (Mrs. Gaston Murray), Miss Hudspeth, Cissy Grahame. 
The piece was originally tried at the T.R., Dublin, November 7th, 
1864, and in the spring of 1866 a French version entitled “ Jean La 
Poste ; ou, Les Noces Irlandaises” was produced at the Thédtre de 
la Gaieté, Paris, and ran one hundred and forty nights. ‘“ Arrah-na- 
Pogue ” has been played wherever the English language is spoken, and 
always with success. The explanation of this lies in the humanity 
of the play and the wonderfully accurate delineation of the contra- 
dictions of the Irish character—whether for good or evil, in sorrow 
or in joy, in prosperity or in affliction, in wealth or in poverty. The 
very origin of the title of the play “Arrah of the Kiss” is quaint 
and poetical, a distinction conferred on the heroine for conveying, 
under the semblance of a kiss, to the captive Beamish McCoul a 
tightly rolled piece of paper on which are written instructions for 
his escape. It is from the return of this Beamish McCoul, the 
gallant young Irishman whose tenants are so devoted to him, that all 
the trouble arises. It is during the rebellion of "98—the country is 
disturbed—another rising is expected—and Beamish lands from 
France to claim and carry away with him his betrothed, Fanny Power. 
The rents of his sequestered estates have just been collected by the 
government agent and informer, Michael Feeny. Beamish and his 
adherents stop Feeny and take frem him the money, which the 
former Squire distributes among his tenants, reserving only a few 
notes, which he gives to Arrah Meelish for her marriage portion 
when she weds Shaun-the-Post. Beamish is sheltered in Arrah’s 
hut; Feeny traces the notes to the girl, and she must either betray 
her foster brother, McCoul, by acknowledging whence she received 
the money, or bear the imputation of being a thief and at the same 
time false to her lover. True-hearted, faithful Shaun saves her by 
proclaiming himself the thief, and so the marriage rejoiciugs and jigs 
are at their height when Shaun is carried off to prison, where he is tried 
by martial law and is condemned to be executed. He is in his cell; 
his faithful Arrah has obtained access to Ballybetagh Castle and is on 
the Watch Tower ; she cleverly manages to ascertain in which cell 
he is confined and to let him know of her presence, and so, daring 
everything to see her once more, Shaun wrenches the bars from his 
window. And then you see him, at the peril of his life, clinging to 
and climbing the ivy wall and then reach the top, there to be met by 
Feeny whom, after a desperate struggle, he forces over the battle- 
ments to fall into the sea. Shaun’s troubles are over, however, for 
Feeny miraculously escapes (not that the life of an informer is of 
much account), and Beamish McCoul has given himself up to the 
Secretary of State as the robber of his own rents, and so clears the 
faithful Shaun, and Fanny Power and Colonel O’Grady have 
between them won the pardon of the McCoul from the politic and 
kind-hearted Secretary. The heroine should naturally be the first to 
pass in review, and I think I may say that all were charmed with 
the fresh, natural acting of Miss Ella Terriss ; power, of course, could 
scarcely be expected in so young an actress, but this is sure to come 
by practice and will render her performance more perfect, Another 
surprise was the Shaun-the-Post of Mr. Wilfred KE. Shine; no one 
expected such quiet strength, such subtle humour and tenderness in 
the young actor, and he gained his reward in the continuous 
applause and the decided success he achieved. Mr, Henry Neville 
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was also heartily welcomed on his first appearance after his suc- 
cessful American tour, and as Colonel O’Grady was the perfection 
of a chivalrous, light-hearted Irish gentleman, who brightened all 
the scenes in which he appeared. Mr. Charles Ashford quite 
understood how not to overdo the meanness or savagery of Michael 
Feeny ; his performance was well balanced, and he made up for 
the character well. Mr. Arthur Dacre looked the gallant Irishman 
and played with spirit; and Miss Amy Roselle in the part of Fanny 
Power, which is not in her line, displayed capability for light 
comedy. Mr. and Mrs. John Carter and Mr. Bassett Roe rendered 
valuable aid, and Mr. Henry Bedford was specially good as the 
honest, kind-hearted Sergeant. The scenery was excellent, and the 
dresses ky Morris Angel & Son deserve favourable mention. 


“A ROYAL DIVORCE.” 


Original romantic drama, in five acts, by W. G. WILLS. 
First produced in London at the New Olympic Theatre, Thursday evening, September 10th, 1891. 


NapoleonI... .. .. Mr. MURRAY CARSON. | Marie Louise .. .. Miss LESLIE BELL. 

Tallyrand .. .. .. Mr. T.W. PERCYVAL. Stephanie de Beau- } wigs g g 

Marquis de Beaumont Mr. G. W. CocKBURN. ab ay ee Mis G. BasOuD. 

— = aa = — TURNER. | Blanche de Hervas .. Miss LOUIE WILMOT. 
r.Corvisart .. .. r. POWELL. | Angelique de = 

Grimaud .. .. .. Mr.J. A. WELCH. Varennes. .. ., ; Miss L. Socom. 

Marshall Murat.. .. Mr. F. Victron. | Madame de Campan.. Miss MAvGE HERRICK. 

Marshall Ney .. .. Mr. East. Jeanne La Terreur .. Miss H. WATSON. 

Ist Veteran.. .. .. Mr. T.C. Dwyer. | Gouvernante of the } yr55 Loursa WYATT 


gnd Veteran .. .. Mr. HENRY LUDLOW. | KingofRome_..}§ 
Brigadier Jaques .. Mr. HENRY DESOLLA. | The Little King of 
Servants ) Messrs. CAVERSHAM & | Rome rye 
“see 8") CAMPBELL The Empress Jose- 
Officer nd Palace } Mr. T. ALKER. | \ rere 


} Miss ETHEL PATRICK. 
} Miss G. HAWTHORNE, 
Guards .. .. 


“ A Royal Divorce ” is rightly named a romantic drama, for though 
we have historical names in the programme, the characters bearing 
them are as unlike anything that history has told us of them as possi- 
ble. Napoleon is as love-sick as a school-boy, Josephine is spaniel- 
like in her fidelity and affection, and Marie Louise is a spiteful 
woman of the people, rather than the descendant of a haughty 
Imperial family, We get touches every now and then of the author’s 
polished writing, but as a whole his latest produced work will not 
bear comparison with some of his previous ones, and much of the 
dialogue becomes wearisome tothe ear. The last act, which is devoted 
entirely to the death of Josephine, is not absolutely required, but 
if her dying moments must be witnessed, they should be curtailed by 
one half, and the latter part of act ii. could also be cut down with 
advantage; it might be made a fierce encounter between the two 
women, Josephine and Marie Louise, but neither of the present 
representatives do it justice. The incidents that occur may be 
quickly summarised. Napoleon is disappointed at having no son to 
inherit his greatness, and therefore asks Josephine to consent to a 
divorce, and she hoping to make him happier, consents, and so the 
marriage with the Austrian Marie Louise is brought about at 
Malmaison. By the direct wishes of the Emperor, his new consort 
visits the ex-Empress, and in an almost vulgar manner taunts and 
insults her with never having been a mother, and exalts herself on 
the birth of the little King of Rome. Then comes the news of the 
disaster at Moscow, and Marie Louise is likely to be torn to pieces by 
the Parisian mob in the Gardens of the Tuilleries, when Josephine, 
who is the idol of the people, rescues her. The evil genius of the 
play is the Marquis de Beaumont, who having loved Josephine and 
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still wishing to make her his own, has been instrumental in bringing 
about the divorce ; and hating Napoleon for having robbed him of the 
woman for whom he still feels a passion, plots against him in every 
way. It is to warn Napoleon of one of these plots that Josephine, 
who has compassed the Emperor’s escape from Elba, later travels to 
Jenappes. Here De Beaumont’s treachery is discovered, and he is 
led out to be shot, but in the confusion arising from the advance of 
the English troops escapes. Atthis point aretwo very striking tableaux 
showing Napoleon at the battle of Waterloo, and again when he ‘is 
defeated. The last act takes place at Malmaison again. Josephine 
has despatehed General Augereau and a faithful few to effect the 
escape of Napoleon from St. Helena. They are on the point of 
success, when their plans are rendered futile again through De 
Beaumont, who has by some means become acquainted with them. 
Augereau returns to give an account of his failure, the shock is too 
much for Josephine, she has a vision of the passing away of 
Bonaparte (shown in a transparency), and after a prolonged death- 
scene expires. The little relief there is to the sombreness of the 
play, is furnished by the brightness of Miss Georgie Esmond, who 
supposed to be engaged to Augereau, specially distinguished herself, 
and by the good low-comedy of Mr. J. A. Walsh as a tipsy innkeeper. 
Miss Grace Hawthorne started well, but afterwards relapsed into a 
peculiar “ jerky ” delivery, of which I had hoped she had broken 
herself. Miss Lesley Bell did not in any way approach the charac- 
ter of an Empress. The poor “little King of Rome” is made a 
dreadfully precocious child, most anxious to understand the meaning 
of divorce. Mr. Murray Carson gave a thoroughly intelligent read- 
ing of Napoleon as the author has drawn him ; he was a ruler of men 
and an impassioned lover ; his tones were impressive and tender as 
occasion demanded. Mr. Carson was the image of the Nmperor as 
his portraits show him to us, and the actor had neglected none of 
mannerisms in demeanour, pose, and habits. His portraiture was a 
decided success. Of the rest of the performers little can be said. 
The piece was very well put upon the stage, the uniforms and 
dresses being rich and effective, and Mr. Henry Herman, who 
produced the play, did so in a highly satisfactory manner. 


“FALSE EVIDENCE.” 


Drama, in four acts, by WYNN MILLER. 
First produced at the Pavilion Theatre, "Monday evening, September 14th, 1891. 


George Penfold... .. Mr. J. H. CLYNDES. 


Messrs. GODFREY and 

Sir Richard Aylmer Sheppard & Harris .. HELLER. 

alias Richard Good- > Mr. C, CooPpgrR. Watson (a res. Mr. F. A. HAMMOND, 

WER: oe ° ° oO —- -» Mr, BRUNTON, 
Abel Hay bail +.» « Mr. GgorGge YATES. Wil -. « Mr. SPARKS. 
Ralph Gillow .. .. Mr. HENRY HAMPTON, Jessie | Pentoid +» «+ Miss MAUD ELMORE, 
Tom Painter -» « Mr. F. Wricar, junr. Susan .. .. .. .. Miss Howe CaREwWR, 
Uncle William .. .. Mr. B. GIBBON. Stella .. .. .. .. Miss HARRIET CLIPTON, 

Dorothy es «+ «+ Little MARIE JONES, 


A new play by the author of *“ Dream Faces” would naturally 
inspire curiosity.. “ False Evidence ” is quite of another pattern, and 
is a bold, striking melodrama with some ingenuity shown in the 
treatment of several of the characters. The play is noticed on account 
of the author, and the full cast given because it was sucha good all- 
round one for the particular style of work ; and it deserves mention, 
as showing that at the outlying theatres in general, and the Pavilion 
and Britannia in particular, a much higher class of entertainment is 
now in vogue than used to be the rule. For their scenic effects, the 
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suburban theatres have long been noted ; this is not considered alone 
sufficient now, but really good actors and actresses are engaged to fill 
the parts. Of Mr. Wynn Miller’s drama, I will only say that there 
is a wicked baronet, who is no baronet at all, but a clever thief and 
forger, Richard Goodwin, who having acted as travelling valet for a 
time to the presumptive heir to the baronetcy, on the rather sudden 
death of the latter, knowing all his affairs, boldly impersonates him. 
Yet still more boldly when Abel Hayball is bringing the documents 
which will prove George Penfold to be the lawful baronet, Sir 
Richard Aylmer, determined to obtain them, strikes him down, and 
charges Penfold with having robbed and wounded Hayball. Equally 
boldly when Robert Gillow, an idle fellow, who witnessed the deed, 
threatens to tell the truth about it, the baronet says he will fix it on 
him, this of coarse being prior to his charging Penfold with the 
crime. Naturally, in melodrama, the villain is desperately in love 
with the innocent man’s wife, Jessie, who is succoured in her distress 
by the comic fisherman, Tom Painter, and his saucy, good- 
hearted little wife, Susan. Stella, Aylmer’s mistress, is the good 
angel of the piece, and assists Penfold when he escapes from 
Portland, and he passes under the very noses of the warders 
who are in search of him, in disguise of a “deaf softy,” a 
character that we have seen before under somewhat similar circum- 
stances. The recovery of a lost memory, through another sudden 
shock, is also made use of in the case of Hayball, who remembers 
everything on once more seeing the baronet, and accuses him of 
havingnearly murdered him. Very good capital is made by the author 
out of old materials, and the play could scarcely have been better put 
upon the stage at any theatre. “George Penfold’s Farm” and the 
‘Exterior of Aylmer Hall ” (representing an exquisitely laid out gar- 
den) are beautiful exteriors, and a remarkably clever mechanical 
change is effected wherethe baronet sets fire to “The Old Ruined 
Mill ” and tries to bring about the death of Penfold and Gillow, the 
two men he most fears. The entire scene revolves and then shows 
“the open sea and view of Portland,” with Painter and Jessie ina 
boat rescuing the two intended victims from drowning, they having 
thrown themselves into the sea as their only chance of escape from 
the flames. When all acted so well it is almost invidious to pick out 
any from the cast, but a little extra commendation should be awarded 
to Mr. F. Wright and to Miss Harriet Clifton. Miss Maud Elmore is 
very sympathetic, but at present her method does not appear to be 
original ; it suggests a copying of Miss Eastlake. Mr. Isaac Cohen’s 
stage management was very good. 
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“THE LAST WORD.” 
Coney, in four acts (adapte1 from the German “ Das Lotate Wort” of Franz Von Schoenthan), by 
Augustin Daly. 
Firat prodacad in England at ths Lyeeum Theatre, Saturday eveninz, September 19th, 1891. 


— page yee a” “ee Mr. GeorGE CLARKK. a * eo ce ee «+ WILLIAM SAMPSON, 
— uthere au -. LULA SMITH, 
Jour Dasw. Faith Rutherell, the ) aN A Se 
Secretary's daughter 5 
Winnifred, the Pro- } krery CHEATHAM. 


Profewwt” Ratherel, } CHARLES WHEATLEIGH 


Mr. Alexander - tad JaMEs LEWIS, fessor’s daughter .. } 

Boris Bouraneef.. .. SIDNEY HERBERT. Malle, Lida . -» May,SYLvVIR. 
Moses Mossop .. .. CHARLES LECLERCQ. The itaroness Vera apa RENAN 
Baron Stuyve .. .. SIDNEY BOWKETY?, Bouraneef . : See 


Miss Ada Rehan must be invaluable to her manager, for she possesses 
the wonderful versatility of being able ina moment to become the 
most amiable and beseeching of women, after having just revealed 
herself a very termagant, to change from the most coquettish to the 
most pathetic vein, to scathe a woman-hater one instant, and bring 
him to her feet the next. All these arts and powers she exhibits so 
brilliantly, that she carries a but indifferent play to a triumphant 
issue, even though the last act is the weakest of the whole. The 
Baroness Vera Bouraneef is a charming womau, that no circumstance 
dismays, who does not understand the meaning of the word failure. 
Her brother Boris is in some disgrace with the Russian Government, 
for which he is an attaché to the Washington Embassy. He and 
Faith Rutherell have become attached to each other, but her father, 
the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, has determined she shall marry a 
Baron Stuyve, and declares the proposed engagement at a grand 
reception. Faith, however, as publicly repudiates this, and announces 
that she is going to marry Boris. Her father, a stern disciplinarian, 
turns her out of the house for this, and she takes refuge with the 
fascinating widow, the Baroness Vera. This lady at once takes 
matters inhand. First she conquers Harry Rutherell, the Secretary’s 
son, whom she changes from a misogamist into an ardent admirer of 
hers, enlists him on her side, and induces him to try and use his 
influence with the Secretary. His father treats him as he has done 
his daughter, with “the last word”—duty. Then the Baroness 
arranges her forces for the attack on the Secretary himself, but she 
uses different weapons. With the son she has used scorn, reproaches, 
coquetry, passion, anger; with the father she is all pathetic tenderness ; 
she tells him the moving story of a dying child, and so works upon 
his feelings that his hard nature is softened, he relents, and she wins 
the battle, where son, daughter, and brother have failed. And 
then this all-conquering creature is herself subdued, and is meekly 
obliged to own that she is no longer her own mistress, but that she 
must yield to her love for Harry Rutherell, the man on whom she 
has poured out the vials of her wrath and in conquering whom 
she has herself been conquered. There is an underplot, in 
which figure a susceptible admirer, Alexander Airey, who is 
also a slave to the Baroness’s charms, but who is dragooned 
by her into proposing to Winny, a lively young lady who appreciates 
him, and we have Professor Rutherell, a musical enthusiast, and 
Moses Mossop, a spiteful and meddlesome Jew. But the interest 
centresjin the character of the Baroness, who passes off some scenes 
and situations that are extraordinarily weak in themselves. I have 
already spoken of Miss Rehan’s versatility ; it was really marvel- 
lous, and she completely carried away her audience so long as she was 
on the stage, and, I must add, Mr. John Drew, acted very finely 
indeed ; but it must be confessed the brightness of Miss Cheatham 
and the quaint humour of Mr. John Drew in a character young 
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for him, would scarcely relieve the play from dulness. Miss 
Isabel Irving was true to nature as Faith Rutherell, and exhibited 
considerable strength ; and Mr. William Sampson was a good type 
of the faithful old negro servant. Mr. Charles Leclercq was thrown 
away on such a superfluous and detestable characteras Mossop. Mr. 
George Clarke was stern and unrelenting as the Secretary, but it 
seemed strange that one who should resist the entreaties of his own 
children, whom he said he so fondly loved, should be easily moved 
by the piteous tale, told to slow music, by a comparative stranger, 
even though a beautiful woman ; the character was a contradiction. 


Still the acting of Miss Rehan conquered, and the applause was loud 
and continuous. 


“SCHOOL.” 


Orizinal comedy, in four acts, by T. W. ROBERTSON, 
Revived at the Garrick Theatre, Saturday evening, September 19th, 1891. 
Prince Of 866 "Y= Garrick, September 19th, 1891. 

Lord Beaufoy.. .. .. .. .. Mr.H.J.MonraGugz.. .. .. Mr. H.B. IRvING. 
Dr. Sutcliffe eo es co of MY. ADDISUN.. .. .. «- «o Mr. H. H. VINCENT. 
Beau Farintosh .. .. .. .. Mr. HARE.. eo ce ef of Mr. W. MACKINTOSH. 
Jack Poyntz .. .. «- «+ « Mr. BANCROFT .. .. .. « Mr.C. W.GARTHORNE, 
Mr. Krux... .. «2 os o« o Mr. F.GLOVER .. .. .. .. Mr. Giupunr HARE. 
VOUGNGR <. vce wa ee cc Me Bebb Mr. HILTON. 


Mrs. Sutcliffe... Mrs. BUCKINGHAM WHITE.. .. Miss FaNyy ROBERTSON. 
BOUR 2. 0e 00 Miss CARLOTTA ADDISON... .. Miss KATE RORKE, 
Naomi Tighe ee - «+ Miss MARIK WILTON... .. .. Miss ANNIE HUGHES. 
Tilly se ee ee oe «¢ Miss AUGUSTA WILTON .. .. Miss CONSTANCK ROBERTSON. 
Milly.. .. .. «. « «. «» MissGEORGE.. .. .. .. .. Miss BEATRICE FERRAR. 
eS rer Oe - Miss KATHLEEN DENE. 
Laura oo ee ee ee oe oe Miss PHILLIPS .. .. .. .. Miss GERTRUDE BAINEs. 
OS Se ee ee _ Miss LENA DENE. 
Clara... .. «e «oe oe oo «oe MisgUNA.. .. .. «2 «- « Miss WINIFRED FRASER. 
TORY cv. sc ce we ce ce) ce ON... oe ee ee «ee Miss KATHLEEN HILL. 
Hetty... «2 «co co oo oo co Miss ATKINS .. .. oc oc oo Miss Kate Gratran. 
RE ine” (og Yeh et oe ws Miss JESSIE FERRAR 
Fanny vx gi wel lee) veal Mae Miss GRATTAN. 
Oe eee oe ee Miss LYN DALE. 

Of all the plays produced under the Bancroft management, 
“School” proved the most successful. Since its original production, 
the notable revivals were May Ist, 1880, and April 14th, 1883, both 
at the Haymarket Theatre. Taking the productions according to date, 
the following were the casts:—Lurd Beaufoy, on both occasions, 
H.B.Conway ; Dr. Sutcliffe,H.Kemble and F. Everill ; Beau Farintosh, 
Arthur Cecil and Alfred Bishop; Jack Poyntz was all through 
played by S. B. Bancroft, and Naomi Tighe by Marie Wilton (Mrs. 
Bancroft) ; Mr. Krux, Forbes Robertson and C. Brookfield ; Vaughan, 
Mr. Heneage and Mr. Vernon; Mrs. Sutcliffe, Mrs. Canninge and 
Robertha Erskine ; Bella, Marion Terry and Miss Gerard (who four 
years later played Naomi Tighe in the American production). Among 
the school girls in 1880 we had Ida Hertz as Clara, and Miss Warden 
and Florence Warden as Laura and Hetty, and Kate Rorke as Sybil ; 
the only specially noticeable name among them in 1883 was Leffie 
Tilbury as Tilly. It should alsu be noticed that Naomi Tighe was 
accounted by Mrs. Bancroft one of her most successful characters, 
and that it was her favourite ; and that Miss Ada Rehan has appeared 
with success in the part in ‘America. In twenty-two years public 
opinion changes much, particularly in audiences, and Robertson’s 
plays, that were such favourites then and some few seasons after, 
appear to us now a little too homely. We may still admire the 
brilliancy of the writing, but audiences of the present day have seen 
“The Profligate,” and “Sweet Lavender,’ and “A Pair of 
Spectacles,” and the refined melodramas of “ The Dancing Gir!” and 
“The Idler,” so that perhaps they will find “School” rather tame, 
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and—l[ almost dread to use the word—childish. This remains to be 
proved. Whether the company which Mr. Hare has engaged for 
the representation of the revival will be found to be strong enough 
to secure a long run is somewhat doubtful. Mr. H. B. Irving, the 
son of our leading actor, made his debit as Lord Beaufoy; I am 
afraid it was not a promising one. He was naturally very nervous, 
and I think his reception was calculated to throw him off his 
balance; it was a reception accorded him for his father’s sake, and 
was too enthusiastic. Mr. H. B. Irving is handsome and of good 
presence; he looks a lord, but I should say that he is not at present 
fitted for a jeune premier. He uses his voice monotonously and 
pitches it too high; his manner is stilted and ultra-priggish ; and he 
is cold in his love making, and was particularly hard in the closing 
scene. Had he not been so well supported by Miss Kate Rorke, and 
not borne the honoured name he does, I think the applause would 
have been very considerably minimised. Miss Rorke was charming; a 
little too subdued, perhaps, but very tender and pure. Miss Annie 
Hughes disappointed me ; she was so serious in her love for Jack 
Poyntz; surely there should be a little more fun in this school-girl 
love; it should make us believe that it will ripen into a stedfast 
affection, but at the outset should it not be almost, not quite, agirlish 
escapade? that is, in such a girl as Naomi Tighe. Jack Poyntz 
should be the St. James’s man, with the drawl that so often conceals 
the large-hearted pretended cynic; Mr. C. W. Garthorne did not 
realise this et all. Mr. Mackintosh did not come out well in the 
earlier portions of Beau Farintosh’s character; he represented the 
beau as a doddering imbecile, and without any of the distinction of 
the beau, but in the last act Mr. Mackintosh gave us a moving 
picture of the old man’s agony that was very touching and im- 
pressive, though taken a little too slowly. Miss Fanny Robertson 
was quite at home as the specious Mrs. Sutcliffe, a character she has 
often played in the provinces, and played it remarkably well; anc 
Mr. H. H. Vincent was a kindly Dr. Sutcliffe. I have left Mr 
Gilbert Hare until almost the last, for he deservedly won: the success 
of the evening ; his Mr. Krux was excellent, and played with much 
ease and unforced effect. It will be of interest in the future to note 
how many of those who appeared as the pretty school girls will 
by-and-by make their mark. Miss Beatrice Ferrar has already done so, 
and I think would make a successful understudy for Naomi Tighe. 
Miss Constance Robertson promises well as Tilly. Mr. Hare gave us 
two beautiful scenes in “The Glade” and “The Grounds vf Cedar 
Grove House ;” they were the perfection of woodland and garden. 
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Our Amateurs’ Play-Box. 


“ ENGAGED,’ AT LEATHERHEAD. 

“ Foine letterytyer this,” muttered a voice in the row behind. ‘“ How do you 
know ?” with the accent on the you, laughingly queried its neighbour. ‘“ Harrk 
to the sollum way they rade ut,” was the reply ! and I nodded my head assent- 
ing. ‘Read it” was good, and so true that when the reading artists were on, 
people shuffled and looked at their watches, just as though they were in church, 
listening to the Lessons. Now, Mr. Gilbert never intended to produce that 
effect, and therefore it must be inferred that these lay readers were wrong. As 
good luck would have it, though, they were in a hopeless minority, and so did 
harm by bits, and only now and then. Then, too, they had to work up against the 
comic playing, real artistic playing, of Mr. E. H. Clark and Mrs. Copleston, so 
that the mass of dulness credited to them, though quite considerable, was fairly 
buried beneath the heap of comicality. Still, their efforts were unrelaxing and 
suggested the little boy who was asked what he was going to be, and replied— 
“aq judge, like my papa.” “Oh,” said his uncle, “but perhaps you won’t have 
enough brains.” “Then,” replied young hopeful, “I'll be an actor like you, 
uncle Tom.” It really is pitiable to see how in amateur circles that article of 
faith is, perhaps unintentionally, subscribed to. And the irony of adopting 
Gilbert as thermedium through which to vonfess the creed! But there, peace be 
to their hashes, and turn we to the actors. Mr. Clark, the Cheviot Hill, has 
added to his long list of well played parts one he could hardly have expected to 
do much with. But acting, like cricket, isever a game of surprises. And the 
Hartfeld, Cassius, Hubert of seasons dead and gone, develops from the melodrama 
and the chrysalis stage, and takes to himself many-coloured wings as a butterfly 
of the lightest comedy. The conception of Cheviot is capital, and moreover new : 
the execution is precisely what Mr. Clark has taught us to expect, a little 
formal, a tiny bit precise, but highly finished, and bristling with careful points. 
Mrs. Copleston, inimitable as the Macfarlanes and Pettigrews and Vavasours 
and Winterberrys of comedy, knows every wrinkle of the sentimental washer- 
woman, and acts with an artlessness that defies analysis. Mr. Claude Nugent 
dressed Belvawney very suitably and got some humour out of the part, but 
he hardly seemed at home in it. Symperson was inoffensive in the timid hands 
of Mr. Legge. Quite the best Angus among amateurs was the tearful Mr. 
Balloch, an actor with a future. Miss Ida North got gracefully over all the 
perils that beset complaisant Maggie, all, that is, except the lowland accent. And 
Miss Grey and Miss Gill looked pretty, and were properly in earnest over the 
sham romanticism of Minnie and Belinda. 


“WHO's WHO}” AND “MY FRIEND JARLET,” AT ROSCREA, 

Within reach of the Tipperary bhoys, and only a half-day’s journey from the 
Silvermine mountains frie the deathless Killaloe, lies the little market town of 
Roscrea. ‘ Music hath charms’’ we know “ Better than sentiment, laughter 
opens the breast to love,” says the chronicler of the Ferdinand and Miranda of 
Raynham Park. Wo further than this, then, need we go for reasons why Mrs. 
Darby, Colonel Biddulph, and Captain Baines decreed a holiday in the Irish 
town. To soothe the Pinperes reast, to bid the shillelagh swirl no more, to 
quench the smouldering fires of hatred and mistrust, they entered heart and 
soul into the business of propitiation, and with Major Luttman-Johnston 
arranged and re-arranged, and toiled and moiled, and danced and sang, and 
played, to the native of the wilds. For him there is nothing like the farce of 
long ago. He is by a few generations behind us, sitting with telephone at ear, 
and incandescent light at elbow, and Maeterlinck and Ibsen on the desk. He 
might, if he could, write 1840 on his letters, and the discrepancy would be merely 
one of figures. In spirit and in feeling, he is not half way through the century. 
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Therefore is old farce the very thing to suit. And played by these actors in 
rough and ready style, ‘‘ Who’s Who” was applauded to the echo, as it deserved 
to be. They could understand, too, the simple sacrifice in “ My Friend Jarlet. 
That drama has often enough been played among these Irish hills, be sure. So 
that the trials and griets of Lady Irene Hastings as Cicely, and Captain Ricketts 
as Jarlet, very prettily rendered by both, were met with an overwhelming 
sympathy, and in that flood of impulsive feeling lay perhaps the germ of a 
friendship between native audiences and alien actors. 


Sanne 


THE NORWICH WEEK. 

Sir Kenneth Kemp is busily treading on the heels of the Old Stagers. The 
cricket week in the east is no longer complete without theatricals, as with the 
older and more famous week in the south. Andasat Canterbury, so at Norwich, 
quite as many reputations are yearly made with sock and buskin as with bat and 
ball. Ina few years, indeed, if the Norfolk festival is handled with the present 
dexterity, there will be not a pin to choose between the two, and a Daily 
Telegraph “ special ” may be looked for to provide a few columns of chat and 
personal descriptions of titled visitors to the city by the Yare. This August, 
“The Bookmaker" was the play, and owing in the first place to the author's 
inclusion in the cast, and also his superintendence of rehearsals, it easily beat the 
record, no mean one as it was. With the recent revivals at the Globe in mind, 
it was interesting to compare the copy with the original, and although the 
amateurs were as usual wanting in invention and detail, there was more than one 
performance which held its own, and more, against its fellow of three months 
since. Mr. Leo Trevor is a versatile player of very varied experience, and his 
sketch of Trent had shrewd humour and kindliness visible in every stroke. 
Jack Carew, the soldier hero, sudden and quick in quarrel, seeking the bubble 
happiness even at his Jessie’s mouth, was fierily acted by Mr. Maxwell, whose 
passionate denunciation of Budleigh was in the true artistic ’Ercles vein. Mr. 
H. D. Trevor did all he could with Lord Maidment, a gentleman it would take 
an Allan Aynesworth to give distinction to. Mr. Forbes Eden was natural and 
familiar, “ but by no means vulgar,” as his belted father. Mr. Eversley made a 
vivid character study of Mortmain, the limb of the law, and Mr. J. W. Pigott, 
the author of this witty comedy, hit the mean between comedy and melodrama 
very cleverly, and lent the malicious Marquis an air of actuality that greatly 
— the piece. Lady Jessie, ‘“ who ought to have been a jockey,” was all dash 
and sparkle, like a young Lady Gay, in Miss Kathleen Henry’s hands: a very 
charming impersonation. What strong colour could without daubing be got 
into the adventuress Polly was effectively applied by Mrs. Forbes Eden, and 
poor little Sybil was rather less washed out than usual through the piquant 
sincerity of Miss Cooper Coles. Moéel arrangements added no little to one’s 
enjoyment, and it is to be hoped that Sir Kenneth Kemp means to go on 
with his work. 


THEATRICALS AT EARLSFERRY. 

From Elie, looking across the Firth of Forth towards the Bass Rock, you may 
see in the dim distance the site of Mr. Stevenson’s beleaguered “ Pavilion on 
the Links,” and this alone perhaps would explain how anything dramatic came 
to be germinated in the old-world burgh on the headland. But there were other 
forces in operation, too. The Countess of Lindsay was the guiding spirit ; and 
the new Town Hali at Colinsburgh wanted funds! Now even ina land clamouring 
for Home Rule and “ vera gude ” in every particular, the laird and the leddie 
haud their ain, and bawbees maun be gathirt wully-nully. Hence came three braw 
nichts at Earlsferry, three nights of bonnie merry-making, three nights of 
close confabulation with amateur stage-players, unrecognised though they be by 
the Kirk! And by those nights the foundations of the new Town Hall are the 

- firmer, but I fear not so the structure of Art. ‘You are fond of dancing, 
aren’t you,” said the young lady. “ Rather, awfully don’t you know,” said her 
= “Then why don’t you learn” she said! “and wondering looked at 

im.” Points a moral, doesn’t it! and points itin the direction of that remote 
headland and the quaint little town on the coast of Fife. Some of the actors 

were good, but some were otherwise. To one or two I should be inclined, if I 
heard of them playing again, to do as the elder sister did to the baby, rend 
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word that, whatever it was about, it mustn’t ! The plays were “ Under the Rose” 
and “ The Little Sentinel.” The first was very fairly played all round. Mrs. 
Briggs, of Strathairly, had a clear conception of Mrs. Magnet and acted with 
vivacity ; Miss Dallas was lively and amusing as Susan ; and Sheepshank was 
gingerly, but not ineffeetively, drawn by Mr. Scott Davidson. In the second, 
there was one actor at least to redeem all the failings. Mr. Mercer Adam 
showed positive talent as Courtington. His physique was against him, but 
spirit and manner were exactly what was needed and the piece went with go 
through the influence of his part ; Mr. Wills Lauder and Mr. Davidson were not 
unamusing as Coaxer and Sam; Miss Mackenzie was earnest, pathetically 
earnest,as Mrs. Lettie ; and Miss Dallas as May the Sentinel was sweet and 
pretty, and, well—that’s about all. Without Mr. Adam, in fact, it would have 
been mostly a display of good intentions—and we know what goal they lead to, 


“4 MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM” AT CHILDWICKBURY. 

If it only could be seen oftener! Did not Mr. Besant in one of his wander- 
ings come upon all the fairies in the sylvan shades of the Forest of Epping, and 
overhear their sad converse, and learn that the world of Merrie England had 
grown so material that it no longer could be their home, and they must depart 
to simpler lands, fresh woods, and pastures new? If only they had stayed! 
Why, at Childwick, the fine old park near St. Albans, there were hundreds 
ready and eager to believe in them. Hundreds who sat entranced before the 
huge old beech that had braved a thousand years (or so) the battle of the 
breeze, and wondered open-mouthed and open-eyed—though it was past bed- 
time for the littler ones—at the quaint-winged elves and the bewitched Weaver 
and the Monarchs of Fairyland flitting beneath its massive limbs, in the eerie 
light of the mysterious multi-coloured lamps. Here was ground neither stony 
nor thick with thorns, for the seed of Mahatmasm or other strange lore. With 
black darkness to quicken their fancy, and only that fantastic ring of light 
visible, filled with odd shapes in curious attire, a prophet from the fairies would 
have converted scores at one sitting. And perhaps in time, with him to show us 
the way, we might have got back to those simple old days, when people were not 
all so uncomfortably clever, and happiness was easier to get, and everything 
from love to immortality hadn’t to be bought with gold, and things that were 
not marketable were not thought dross. Ah, if only Mr. Besant had spoken up 
like a man and told them he could guarantee a following—and who could doubt 
his word, who waved his wand and transported us to the realm of Golden 
Butterflies—what a different place the world might be! But he didn't; 
perhaps he felt that if they stayed there would be no more work for his magic 
pen! and so it devolves upon Mr. Blundell Maple and such as he, owners of 
great parks, with pretty glades and glorious giants of oak and beech, to play 
Shakespeare on a summer’s night, and give us glimpses into that fairy world 
which, alas! may never now be ours, for more than a short evening at a time. 
Still, it is wonderful what a short evening can do. That for instance at Child- 
wick presented us with a gallery of pictures that even the coming Socialism 
cannot rob us of. In them the actors frequently were loose, cumbrous, gauche, 
unpleasing mortals, but as frequently there was some touch of grace, some note 
of music, some rustling of silken skirts rippling in a fairy gambol, that 
obscured the ugliness and added one more rare memory to one’s collection. 
The prettiest thing in the whole play was the Puck of Miss Merryweather. 
Whether taught or intuitively studied it was as charming as it was clever, and 
as fanciful as it was charming. Mischievous fairies must have had manners 
and graces of their own, and about Puck there was an “electric eel’’-iness that 
put her acting on a high level of perception. Mrs. Blundell Maple sang very 
sweetly as one of the head fairies ; Miss Magor as Oberon and Miss Toulminas 
Titania spoke their matchless poetry with reverence and acted with a dainty 
sense of rhythmic movement and unconscious grace ; and for the tiny sprites, 
Mustard-seed, Peas-blossom, Moth, and Cobweb, anything more fairy-like could 
hardly be conceived than the pretty unconsciousness and the ingenuous ways of 
the Misses Norah Merryweather, Boys, and Winnie and Dorothy Magor. The 
fairies in fact were very successful all round. It was only when we came to 
the mortals that criticism stirred in our breast like indigestion. Perhaps 
mortals and fairies cannot be swallowed together. It may be a question on 
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all fours with that of oysters and brandy: excellent regarded singly, but likean 
ill-assorted couple, prolific breeders of sorrow when united. “ Howe’er it be,” 
as the peerage poet observes, the fact holds good that the Greeks of Childwick- 
bury suggested a very modern Athens, and it required all the earnestness and 
dignity and passion of Miss Maple, whose Hermia was a very creditable effort, 
and all the personal gifts of Mra. Bates, a statuesque Helena, to keep attention 
pinay | fixed upon the loves of Lysander and Demetrius, and the 
clownings of the Weaver and his friends. Energy by the bushel—as here 
exhibited it was a kind of stone-fruit—was flung into their doings, but it was 
energy misplaced, and Mr. Magor, Mr. Boys, Mr. Fowler, and the rest would 
with one spark of aptitude have done more than all this hearty labour could 
contrive. There were good points in Mr. Bates’s very careful acting, but he 
alone among the male mortals was to be commended, and without the fairies all 
the beauties of Mr. Maple’s grounds and the bowery stage would have been 


but as the nodding plumes, and the rich pall, and the stately steeds of a 
funeral. 


AT THE BIRKBECK. 

“The quarterly entertainment by the elocution class.” And does it take a 
whole three months to get up a performance like this! and is it really an 
“entertainment” when ready! Well, the may-fly—it is the may-fly, isn’t it— 
takes a whole year to prepare for his appearance above water, and directly he 
puts his head above stream gets snapped up by a swift, so these Birkbeck 
amateurs work on a principle of natnre, it would seem. It would be a relief to 
some of us, however, if they could manage to offer themselves up for sacrifice 
alone. There is a cold-blooded malignity in dragging the ghost of poor Tom 
Robertson and the substantial form of Mr. Sydney Grundy to be massacred 
along with them. What harm have these hard-working gentlemen ever done 
to Mr. Ohlson’s self-immolating pupils that they should be included in the 
slaughter? We could approve the principle if the dramatist-victims were 
chosen from the matinéers’ ranks. ‘lhere would be fine poetic justice in the 
retribution. But the authors of “In Honour Bound” and “ Breach of 
Promise,” though the latter is not among its writer’s liveliest works, have 
deserved well of their countrymen. ‘T'o tear such men piecemeal, chop them 
into hideous unrecognisable chunks, claw the heart out of them, and stamp it 
into bloodless pulp, is a wanton, detestable, sinful deed. Of all the hundreds 
gathered to witness the self-imposed martyrdom of the elocutionary saints, 
hardly one could have gone away without feeling the dramatists maltreated to 
be sheer and abject idiots. As a proof of what can be done in this way by 
amateurs, it is enough to mention that the thrilling situation of the letter in 
Mr. Grundy’s faultless little drama aroused general laughter! The depths of 
ineptitude reached may be gauged from this. If the evil that men do did not 
live after them, it would not matter when or where would-be actors demon- 
strated their ignorance and vanity ; but unluckily it does, and the first effect of 
such evil as this lies in the impression received by a mass of decently intelli- 
gent men and women that the stage and everything connected with it is utter 
balderdash. For this reason the voluntary humiliation of the Birkbeck 
amateurs should be made only in the presence of experts, whose views of 
dramatic literature are not likely to suffer in consequence of the antics of 
irresponsible and uninstructed performers. 


SS" 
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Musical Notes. 


“ YVETTE.” 
Musical gesture play, in four acts, by MM. Michel Carré and Henri Rémond, music by Andre Gééalge. 
Produced at the Avenue Theatre, on Saturday evening, September 12th, 1591. 


Mathias .. .. «2 co « co M.CHAUTARD. Pierrot .. .. Mdlle. MILLY DATHENES. 
Gontran .. se «2 «os oe + M. FORDYCE. Yvette .. .. Malle. AVocaT. 
Baron Karp .. .. « «+ «- M. DUBOIS. Eva .. .. .. Mdlle. LABOREE. 


Yvette is the daughter of the woodcutter Mathias. She loves Pierrot and 
Pierrot loves her with all the devotion of hopeful, impecunious youth. To win 
her Pierrot determines to tramp the roads with a staff and wallet. He wanders 
to Paris, faints in the streets, is rescued from starvation and petted by certain 
“ladies” who introduce him to mixed society. In the ball-room he sees a 
vision of home, repents, and flies back to the village just in time to throw him- 
self at the feet of Yvette as she is about to take the veil. In the words of the 
programme, ‘‘ Mathias, happy now once more, looks joyfully at the young couple, 
united at last and for ever.’ M. Carré’s new play is not likely to rival 
“ L’Enfant Prodigue,” and that for three sufficient reasons. In the first place 
the story is not so well laid out for acting in dumb show ; in the second place 
it is by no means so well acted ; and in the third place the mistake has been 
committed of furnishing the audience not merely with a slight outline of the 
plot, but with a complete libretto setting forth the meaning of every gesture 
and the words of every dialogue. This is a serious error of judgment. Much 
of the attraction of a gesture play lies in the “ plot-interest” with which the 
audience endeavours to interpret each movement on the stage. If you furnish 
a catalogue raisonnée you destroy this charm at once. You reduce the whole 
thing to arehearsal. You are simply inviting the public to come and see how 
well these actors have learnt their lesson. Now, that is a point which the 
audience is quite willing to take for granted. But it is not willing to throw 
away all interest in the story and the characters for the sake of knowing before- 
hand everything that is going to happen. Moreover, a printed libretto is a double- 
edged weapon ; it may protect the author and interpreters from misconstruction, 
but it may expose them to derision. For instance, ‘The beggar has finished 
filling his pipe. Wishing to get a light from his lantern he finds it is out. The 
gentleman looks at him from head to foot, and from a distance holds out his 
cigar. The beggar lights his pipe, lets the cigar fall in the snow, picks it up 
quickly, wipes it on his trousers, and holds it out to the gentleman. Gentleman 
takes it, puts it in his mouth, but finds it out. He looks at the beggar angrily 
and throws away the cigar.’ Thus far the syllabus or synopsis. Now, if you 
were not told with such provoking accuracy that the cigar goes out when 
dropped in the snow perhaps you would not be compelled to notice the fact 
that stage snow does not extinguish cigars ; and you would not attribute the 
gentleman’s anger to the fact that his cigar obstinately refuses to go out at the 
proper moment according to programme. The first act of ‘‘ Yvette” passes 
during the dinner hour. Mathias puts aside his fagots, Yvette brings her 
basket of provisions and shows her purchases, and Pierrot strolls in at the tail 
of his flock of (real) sheep playing the conventional rustic pipe. There is a 
love scene interrupted by the father, who eventually gives Pierrot leave to 
regard himself as an accepted suitor when he has done a little honest work. 
The music throughout follows closely the changing moods of the action. It 
begins before the rise of the curtain with a brief pastoral overture of a con- 
ventional kind, the melody being given out by bassoon and clarionet. This 
simple phrase recurs again two or three times during the progress of the story 
being used as a sort of “ happy home motif.” More important, however, is the 
music associated with the lovers. Its principal theme would appear to have 
been suggested by the opening bars of one of Schubert’s impromptus (No. 2 
of op. 142). It is none the worse for that, and it is capable of effective treat- 
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ment later on when it is repeated in the minor as the absent love is suggested 
to Pierrot in Paris. Acts ii. and iii. ought to be shortened and amalgamated into 
one. Their principal use is to show Pierrot reduced to the verge of starvation 
in the streets of Paris, and to introduce a comic interlude or two provided by 
the policeman and the gay and festive frequenters of the Moulin Rouge and 
their guests. Of course there is an impossible Baron and a couple of liveried 
footmen, but none of the three will bear comparison with the corresponding 
characters in “ L’Enfant Prodigue.” Having rescued Pierrot from the snow 
and the police, the gay but tender Eva introduces him to her salons. In a ball- 
room scene Pierrot gets intoxicated withthe second glass of champagne and then 
sees a vision. Through a transparent scene the old home appears—Mathias 
bowed down with grief, Yvette gazing into the distance, while the entry of two 
nuns suggests the resolve which is shaping itself in her mind. M. Gédalge has 
some opportunities for musical illustration in these two acts. The policeman 
ht him an excuse for a burlesque march as a relief, and the ball-room intro- 
uces some dance music which, however, is disappointingly commonplace. On 
the appearance of the vision the orchestra strikes up ‘“‘ Home, Sweet Home,” but 
this scene somehow fails of its proper effect. The soliloquy of Pierrot which 
precedes it is too long, and the orchestra would probably more effectively 
employed in suggesting the thought of home in broken phrases rather than in 
delivering the plain unvarnished melody forte when the vision has er 
appeared. The last act takes place in the interior of the church in whic 
Yvette is about to take the final vows. The nun’s chant is accompanied by the 
organ, the orchestra being used to interpret the despair of Mathias, his conflict 
of emotions on the entrance of the wanderer and the final triumph of 
true love. Pierrot returns a beggar in all but good resolves, and as the curtain 
falls we cannot help wondering what on earth the young couple are going to 
live on. If we had not seen “ L’Enfant Prodigue,’ we should perhaps have 
thought the acting of “ Yvette” quite remarkable for point and suggestiveness. 
It does not, however, attain the high level of the former production. Probably 
the actors are unfairly handicapped by the fact that every gesture is anticipated 
in the programme and is thus deprived of any appearance of spontaneity. On 
the whole “ Yvette ” is rather a useful study for those who aspire to create 
gesture plays. It will teach them something of the limits of this very difficult 


branch of art—limits which even M. Michel Carré has not yet completely 
apprehended. 


The fancy for the musical gesture-play will probably not last very long, but 
it is a sign and token of something deeper and more enduring, namely, a demand 


for more and better music in the theatre. For music in itself, whether chamber 
or orchestral, the taste grows slowly, but for every one who appreciates in- 
strumental music there are ten who appreciate it in the place which Gliick and 
Wagner assigned to it as the adjunct of human action and passion on the 
stage. The success of the gesture-play is due in no small degree to the fact 
that it has satisfied the demand for music as a part of the drama, and the 
lesson of that success will be lost if it does not impress upon our managers the 
importance.of supplying that demand. There are not wanting signs that some 
managers are already alive to the growth of public taste in this direction. For 
some time past Mr. Irving has accustomed us to regard a Shakespearian 
revival as incomplete unless accompanied by music composed expressly for the 
occasion ; and lately two musicians have been at work on incidental music 
to Hamlet, one for Mr. Tree’s presentation of the play at Manchester, and 
the other for Mr. Fry's intended recital. This is a beginning, and now that 
the gesture-plays have shown us how even a commonplace story can become 
interesting when the actor’s efforts are seconded by an adequate musical 
setting, we have surely taken a further step towards the day when the pro- 
duction of every new play will also be the occasion for the first performance 
of some orchestral music by one of our own composers. 


The future hope ‘for the English composer lies in two directions, the stage 
first of all, and secoridly the church. The past month has done something in 
both directions, for “ Yvette,” though not itself a success, had in it the promise 
of better things in future ; and at Hereford—where, by-the-way, an extract from 
a music drama was performed in the choir—there was produced a work which 
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possibly may come to be spoken of as the gr2atest achievement of an En:lish 
musician during this present century. At present, after one hearing only, it 
would be presumptuous so to speak of Dr. Hubert Parry's “De Profundis”’ ; 
but the impression which it made is such as justify the belief that at last a 
veritable masterpiece has been produced by a native composer. Unfortunately 
it is a work which from its construction can rarely be given in perfection, 
demanding as it does three four-part choirs and a good deal of patient rehearsal 
on the partof the choristers. But it is to be hoped that these conditions will 
not prevent its performance in London once at least during the coming winter. 


a ae 


Reviews. 


“ Saints and Sinners: A Dramaof English Middle-Class Life,’ by Henry Arthur 
Jones. (Macmillan & Co). 

The first fruits of the American Copyright Bill, and though coarse-grained, 
a promising crop for virgil soil! Mr. Jones, in hisstrenuous preface, claims that 
now that dramas can be published, the pretensions of any individual playwright 
can accurately be gauged, and also the general health and condition of the 
national drama. Well and good. But when he goes on to assert that hence- 
forth a playwright who does not publish will be making open confession that 
his work “ was a thing of the theatre merely, needing its garish artificial light 
and surroundings, and not daring to face the calm air and cold daylight of print,” 
it is time to protest. We may admire the pertinacity with which Mr. Jones 
proclaims his mission, and the fanatical fervour of his prostration at the literary 
shrine, but let fifty Mr. Joneses flood magazines and lecture halls with their 
eloquence, they cannot uproot the solid fact that plays are for the theatre not 
the study. Certainly let us welcome literature in our plays, as muchasand even 
more than Mr. Jones can give us. But first let us weed out the dangerous 
half truth in his dictum that “ Shakespeare and Sheridan are popular playwrights 
to-day, simply on account of the enduring literary qualities of their work” !! 
Write “human” for “literary,” then the secret of their spell is told. If 
‘enduring literary qualities ” constituted drama and established a playwright’s 
claim to sit with the Immortals, then would Congreve, Ford, Marlowe, 
Goldsmith, and a dozen more, hold the English stage to the rigid exclusion of 
all latter-day men. But if a play is to be regarded as a work essentially for stage 
production, it is sheer folly to attach greater importance to the literary spice 
than to the constituent elements of the dish, which are human nature and stage- 
craft. Mr. Jones’s distorted views would indeed land us in the predicament 
of accepting as a play a literary work in dialogue form ; such for instance as 
Charles Reade’s “ Peg Woffington,” and to such an end Mr. Jones himself 
would surely be sorry to attain. Apart from this tendency to push his arguments 
to extremes, there is much that is healthy and wise in this introduction ; and 
only profound respect can be entertained for an author who boldly and stoutly 
discloses his contempt for mere theatrical success, and whose great desire is to 
labour in the cause of freedom, the freedom of English dramatists from their 
grievous condition as “ the lackeys and underlings of: French farceurs, supine, 
effete, disabled, and impotently dallying with the great issues of human life as 
with a child’s box of wooden toy-men.” 

From one point of view it is a little unfortunate thatso sturdy a confession of 
faith should precede such a specimen of that faith’s manifestation as the drama, 
“ Saints and Sinners.”” However, thero is excuse for the author of this interest- 
ing but unequal play, for as he frankly owns, he was then only learning 
stage-craft and the conditions of theatrical representation. This indeed is 
very obvious as one reads the piece. At times the atmosphere is beautiful ; 
bracing and clear with truth, and luminous with fine perception and delicate 
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insight, At others, it is thick and stifling with violent exaggeration, and 
nauseous with melodrama. There can be little doubt, however, that it will 
enthral the general reader as it enthalled the general playgoer. Passion and 
pathos are most skilfully embodied, there is a rich strain of genial humour, and 
the story of seduction is unfolded with a strong, manly, but tender hand. 
To the full it is as engrossing as a novel, and though it cannot be denied 
that the reading of a play involves a definite intellectual exertion, there are 
several scenes in this drama that will amply repay all the effort necessary 
to realise them. Its “literature” for which Mr. Jones bids us be on the alert 
has not perhaps that prominence he designed for it, but we must remember 
that this admittedly is the weakest as it is the first of his literary dramas, and 
his position in this respect will be made more secure when succeeding volumes 
are issued, and more mature works, notably “Wealth” and “ Judah,” are put 
into the reading public's hands. 


et 


Our Omnibus-Box. 


Mr. Henry IRVING, on Wednesday, September 16th, unveiled the Marlowe 
Memorial at Canterbury in the presence of many notabilities of the world of art. 
A reparation has at last been made to the memory of Christopher Marlowe ; the 
neglect of a great poet, has, through the co-operation of an enthusiastic band of 
his admirers, been remedied, and now in his native town, to commemorate his 
work—under the shadow almost of the King’s School where he was educateii— 
there stands arenaissance pedestal of Portland stone and tigure sculptured by Mr. 
Onslow Ford, A.R.A., and situate in the centre of the site of the old butter 
market. On “ Kit” Marlowe's works. an excellent paper written by Mr. Harry 
Plowman appeared in T'HE THEATRE Magazine of July, 1890, and of the services 
that he rendered to the drama and of how much posterity is indebted to him, 
we may judge from Mr. Irving's admirable speech, and from that delivered by 
Mr. Frederick Rogers, the honorary secretary to the Memorial Committee. 


Mr. HENRY IRVING, who was cordially received, said :—We are here to-day to pay 
tribute to a great memory and repair a great omission. England has always set 
much store by the men who helped to save the State in the supreme crisis of her 
history. The statesmen and warriors of the Elizabethan times have never lacked a 
grateful recognition from their descendants. The literature which was the 
flower and crown of that period of our national growth has remained our chief 
glory to these days, and the works of its greatest representative are the most 
enduring possessions of all who speak the English tongue. Of Shakespeare there 
are memorials which attest at almost every turn in our daily lives our reverence for 
his surpassing genius. But till to-day we have presented to the world no conspicuous 
symbol of our enormous debt to a man who was contemporary with Shakespeare, 
and in one sense his tutor, and who was the first to employ with a master hand the 
greatest instrument of our language. It was natural enough that the fame of 
Christopher Marlowe should be over-shadowed by that of William Shakespeare, but 
it is surely some discredit to Englishmen that the fine sense of Marlowe’s gifts and 
services to letters, which scholars have always had, have hitherto found no substantial 
shape in some trophy for the acclamation of the world. To-day this long oversight has 
been repaired. Here, in the birthplace of Marlowe, rich as it is in the commanding 
associations of our history, you have erected a monument which to future gener- 
ations will speak with u voice no less potent than the historic echoes of this city. 
What manner of man Marlowe was in outward seeming I suppose nobody knows, 
but even if it were familiar to us the counterfeit presentment could not have the 
force and significance of the beautiful figure which we owe to the art of the sculptor. 
But it is not with Marlowe the man that we need busy ourselves, even if there were 
more material than there is for a judgment of his brief and sad career, but it is the 
ideal of the poet whose “ raptures were all air and fire” that must constantly be 
present to our minds as we gaze on this image of his worship. It recalls some of his 
own lines which are eloquent of this devotion : 




















A CHARACTERISTIC SKETCH : MR. IRVING WALKING DOWN 
BURLEIGH STREET TO THE LYCEUM STAGE DOOR. 


From @ water-colour drawing, by Tom Hack. 
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Our souls, whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world, 

And measure everv wandering planet's course, 
Still climbing after knowledge infinite 

And always moving as the restless spheres, 
Will us to wear ourselves, and never rest 
Until we reach the ripest fruit of all. 


The man who struck such chords as‘these is not unworthy of a monument in his 
native place. It was Marlowe who first wedded the harmonies of the great organ 
of blank verse which peals through the centuries in the music of Shakespeare. It 
was Marlowe who first captured the majestic rhythms of our tongue, and whose 
“mighty line” is the most resounding note in England’s literature. Whatever may 
be thought of his qualities as a dramatist, and whatever place he may hold amongst 
the great writers who framed the models of English tragedy, he stands foremost 
and apart as the poet who gave us, with a rare measure of richness, the literary form 
which is the highest achievement of poetic expression. I do not pretend to do 
justice to Marlowe in this very imperfect utterance of some thoughts which are in 
your minds. It has been a great privilege to me to come here to-day to perform an 
office which might have been placed in far worthier hands. But I am glad to have 
an opportunity of speaking as an Englishman of the claims of Marlowe’s fame to be 
prized and cherished by his countrymen. His reputation should be an abiding 
element of our national pride. And, finally, as an actor, I am proud to remember 
that Marlowe’s work, like Shakespeare’s, was written primarily for the stage ; that, 
if not an actor himself, Marlowe was intimately associated with the actor’s calling, 
and that the Elizabethan dramatists, with Shakespeare the actor at their head, in 
employing the stage as the first medium of their appeal to posterity, linked it for 
ever with an imperishable glory. 

Mr. FREDERICK ROGERS said that of the man Christopher Marlowe we knew 
little enough, and what was most remembered of him was that which his enemies 
had said ; but we did not judge a man and should not condemn a-man by the verdict 
of his enemies. Born ata time when England was awaking to a new consciousness 
of national life, when the hearts of Englishmen were filled with strange new hopes 
and aspirations, Kit Marlowe felt what bis passionate poetic soul was longing for, in 
the aspirations of that far-off by-gone time ; and to him was given to do a work 
which had made the literature of England great as that of the older nations of the 
earth. Before Marlowe's time the stage was not many degrees higher than a puppet- 
show, but when his work was done it was a place fitted for Shakespeare to adorn 
with his genius. Marlowe’s work opened up new and glorious possibilities for 
Euglish dramatic art. Mr. Rogers went on to speak of our neglect of our splendid 
literature, saying that when we found in the great universities a lack of enthusiasm 
for literary life, how could we wonder at there being a lack of such enthusiasm in 
the common people? Let this meeting in the metropolis of Britain proclaim that 
we are awake once more to the glories of that noble literature, the greatest of the 
many glories of England. 


After the luncheon which followed the completion of the ceremony, and at 
which were present Messrs. E. Gosse, Onslow Ford, A.R.A., Alfred Austin, 
Lewis Morris, Justin Huntly M’Carthy, A. W. Pinero, Edward Terry, Bram 
Stoker (and Mrs. Stoker), Miss Elizabeth Lee, and Mrs. E. S. Willard, Mr. 
Irving replying to the vote of thanks accorded to himself, Mr. E. 8. Willard, 
Miss Ellen Terry, etc., for the great assistance they had rendered to the 
memorial committee, remarked : 


“Let me add that there is only one point on which I feel any regret. I think 
that in this great historic city, whose credit is interwoven with England’s renown, 
the memorial of a famous citizen should have found a place in the precincts of your 
cathedral. There is a spot familiar to you all where this monument might have 
stood with perfect propriety, and so have shared the lay associations of a building 
which represents a many-sided past. 

For who is there can say, in honest part, 
This man was nought—forfend we raise a stone? ” 

The memorial is situate at the lower end of Mercery Lane, close to Christ- 
church gate, and will form another attraction to draw visitors to Canterbury. 


— 


Augustin Daly’s Company of Comedians commenced their fifth season in 
London, at the Lyceum Theatre, on Wednesday, September 9th, 1891, with “ A 
Night Off ; or, A Page from Balzac,” a four-act eccentric comedy, adapted by 
Augustin Daly from the German of Franz von Schoenthan. It is a play quite 
unworthy of the merits of this talented company, and was first seen in London 
at the Strand Theatre, Thursday, May 27th, 1886 when the Daly Company 
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made their English débét. A notice of the play appeared in Tue THEATRE 
Magazine of July of that year. Of the original cast there are to be found Mr. 
James Lewis as Professor Justinian Babbit, Mr. John Drew as Jack Mulberry, 
Mr. Charles Leclercq as Marcus Brutus Snap, Mrs. G. H. Gilbert as Mrs. 
Zantippe Babbit, and Miss Ada Rehan as Nisbe. Mr. Otto Skinner’s part of 
Harry Damask is now played by Mr. Herbert Gresham ; that of Lord Mulberry 
(then known as the MacMulberry) by Mr. Charles Wheatleigh, instead of Mr. 
William Gilbert ; and Angelica Damask, in which Miss Virginia Dreher shone, is 
now played equally effectively by handsome Miss Adelaide Prince ; and Susan, 
known as the “ brassiest ” of helps, is now represented by Miss Isabel Irving, in 
place of Miss May Irwin. The play turns upon the scrapes into which the 
Professor gets through writing a tragedy unknown to his wife, and the mishaps 
occurring on its performance. There isalso an underplot consisting in Angelica 
Damask’s intense desire that her husband should have a“ past.” To gratify her 
desire, he fathers the peccadilloes of Jack Mulberry. The character which 
stands out best is that of Marcus Brutus Snap, the manager of a band of 
strolling performers, admirably played by Mr. Charles Leclercq, and there is a 
geod fortune-telling and love scene between Miss Rehan and Mr. Drew. “A 
Night Off ” was only in the bill till Friday, September 18th, inclusive. 


The general verdict passed on Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree's performance of 
“ Hamlet,” at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, on Wednesday, September 9th, 
appears to have been most favourable. There was in Mr. Tree’s reading evi- 
dence of originality of conception of the character in many points. He conveyed 
that Hamlet’s nature was originally a soft and sweet one, and that he felt 
genuine love for Ophelia. Hamlet has to struggle with his natural weakness of 
character and force himself to become strong during and after his meeting with 
the Ghost, and it is from his first encounter with the spirit that he commences to 
feign madness ; an abberration of intellect that gradually becomes real from 
excess of strain on a mind scholarly, mystic, but weak and easily impressed. 
Hamlet suffers from intense melancholy, his madness first becomes genuine 
and raging, in the scene where Polonius is killed behind the curtain, but relapses 
again into the haunting sadness, once more to burst out in the player’s scene. 
during which the actor worked himself up into such a frenzy of passion as to 
enthral his audience ; and then the melancholy which throughout possesses 
Hamlet returns, and isintensified in the graveyard, where, turning from Ophelia’s 
last resting place, he shed bitter tears. During the first two acts, the judgment 
on Mr. Tree’s acting appears to have been hanging in the balance, as to whether 
a new Hamlet that might be ranked amongst the great, had arisen, but the last 
three acts decided completely in the actor’s favour. To quote the words of the 
Manchester Guardian, a journal whose criticisms are of sterling merit :— 
“Mr. Tree's conception of Hamlet, then, is, as appears to us, that of an amiable 
and melancholy mystic, constantly thrown back on the sense of his own desola- 
tion, and only rising by a tremendous strain to heights of resentment and 
resolution, which are never sustained beyond the moment, and whose recurrence 
leaves him each time at a lower level of tired melancholy than before. We 
have never seen the weakness of Hamlet presented, if we may use the paradcx, 
with more strength. The highest point of Mr. Tree’s achievment was reac!) ed 
in the play scene . . . . . Thefirst two acts were played without pre- 
cision or force ; then there wasa recovery, and the third, fourth, and fifth were 
played brilliantly in every way. . . . . . Mrs. Tree’sOphelia was in the 
mad scene good beyond all expectation.” Miss Rose Leclercq’s Gertrude was 
one of the best that has been seen ; the Polonius of Mr. H. Kemble was good, 
the actor taking care to remember that the Chamberlain, though silly, was a 
gentleman ; Mr. Fred Terry was a successas Laertes ; Mr. Fred Harrison raised 
the dramatic value of the King by his admirable performance ; and Mr. Charles 
Allan’s humour as thé First Grave-digger was “ healthy and enjoyable.” 


From Monday, September 7th, till Saturday, September 19th, inclusive, the 
Grand Theatre, Islington, was occupied by Mr. Henry Irving, Miss Ellen Terr 
and the Lyceam Company. During their stay from September 7th to 9th, 
“The Lyons Mail” (by special desire) was played. From the 10th to the 
12th, Miss Ellen Terry appeared in “ Nance Oldfield,” and Mr. Irving in “ The 
Bells.” From the 14th to the 17th, “Olivia” formed the programme, and on the 
18th and 19th, “The Merchaut of Venice.” During the entire fortnigLt the 
house was crowded every night. 
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New Plays 


PropuceD AND ImpoRTANT REvIvALs in London, from August 25th, 1891, to 
September 19th, 1891 :— 


(Revivals are marked thus®). 


Aug. 25 “ The Fiat of the Gods,” condensed adaptation of his play, “Galba, 
the Gladiator,” founded by ies | Outram on Soumet’s “ Le 
Gladiateur.” Avenue. 

27 “Ned’s Chum,” comedy-drama, in three acts, by David Christie 
Murray. (First time in London). Globe. 

29° “ Arrah-na-Pogue,” drama, by Dion Boucicault. Princess's. 

31° “ My Brother’s Sister,” play, in three acts. Grand. 

31 “ Wild Violets,” one-act domestic drama, by W. B. Maxwell. The 
Parkhurst. . 

31 “Merrie Prince Hal,” burlesque, in two acts, written by Walter 
Thomas, music by C. C. Corri. Sadler’s Wells. 

Sept. 5 “A Sailor’s Knot,” original drama, in four acts, by Henry Pettitt. 
T.R. Drury Lane. 

7° “My Sweetheart,” three-act musical comedy. Vaudeville. 

7 “The Hand of Justice,” drama, in four acts, by Max Goldberg. 
(First time in London). Sadler's Weils. 

9* “ A Night Off,” eccentric comedy, in four acts, based upon Franz von 
Schoenthan’s “ Der Raub der Sabinerinnen,”’ by Augustin Daly. 
Lyceum. 

10 “A Royal Divorce,” original romantic drama, in five acts, by W. G. 
Wills. New Olympic. 

12 “ Yvette,’ musical play without words, in four acts, by MM. Michel 
Carré and Rémond, music by André Gedalge. Avenue. 

14 ‘False Evidence,” drama, in four acts, by Wynn Miller. Pavilion. 

14 “Capital and Labour,” drama, in five acts, by W. J. Patmore and A. 
B. Moss. Britannia. 

19° -‘ School,” comedy, in four acts, by T. W. Robertson. Garrick. 

19 ‘The Last Word,” comedy, in four acts (adapted from the German 
“ Das Letzte Wort” of Franz Von Schoenthan), by Augustin Daly. 
(First time in England). Lyceum. 

Erratum :— July 27, “ Retaliation,” comedietta, by Rudolf Dircks, should have 

been set down in our September issue as an original production, 
not as an adaptation. 


In the Provinces, from August 13th, 1891, to September 5th, 1891 :— 


Aug. 31 “The Barmaid,” comedy, in three acts, by George Dance. Comedy 
Theatre, Manchester. 
» 31 “The White Lily,” American border drama, in four acts. (Author 
unannounced). Theatre Royal, Hanley. 
81 “Joan of Arc,” historical drama, in four acts, by C. A. Clarke. Star 
Theatre, Wolverhampton. 
Sept. 5 “The Cur,” dramatic sketch, by J. B. Howe. Theatre Royal, 
Woolwich. 
In Paris, from August 18th, 1891, to September 16th, 1891 :— 


Aug. 31 (And during the week), “ As You Like It,” “ The Railroad of Love,” 
“School for Scandal,” “ A Night Off,” and “ The Taming of the 
Shrew ” (the Daly Company’s season). Vaudeville. 
Sept 2 “Madame Agnes,” comedy, in three acts, by M. Julien Berr de 
Turrique. Gymnase. 
“ Helene,” drama, in four acts, by Paul Delair, incidental music by 
André Messager. Vaudeville. F 
“ Procts- Verbal,” vaudeville, by Albert Barré. Cluny. 
“ Lohengrin,” Wagner's opera, libretto by Charles Nuitter. Opera. 
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